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"This A-0 Goggle saved the eye and possibly 
the life of E. Steller of the Brush Department. 
This chip in the lens was caused by the tool-bit 
in his hand.” 

Typical records reveal that eye injuries cost (in first aid 
attention, idle machine charges, unproductive time and 
other frequently "hidden costs”) $14.60 per injured man 
per year. Yet 98% of these accidents (according to the 
verified figures of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness) are avoidable —mainly through the use of 
Safety Goggles. 

Can you afford to overlook this opportunity to lower your 
production costs? 

Send to your nearest A-O Safety Representative or direct 
to American Optical Company, Box T for a copy of the 
new book, "Eye Accident Costs," telling how to prevent 
them and how much you can save by preventing them. 


American Optical 

COM PAN Y 

Safety Division 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW, February. 1947. Vol. XLIX, No. 4. Published monthly from November to July inclusive at 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. 
Publication date: twenty-seventh of the month preceding date of issue. Annual subscription $3.50: Canadian and Foreign subscription $4.00. Entered as Becoi 

class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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... LUMMUS has acquired 

a world of refining know-how 

From here to China . . . from Venezuela to the U.S.S.R. . . . more 
than 600 Lummus-built petroleum and chemical plants are deliver¬ 
ing high yields of high-quality products. In designing, construct¬ 
ing, and supervising the initial operation of all these plants, 
Lummus literally has acquired a world of practical experience in 
every phase of petroleum refining. 

Many Lummus-built plants have established records for long 
initial runs — the forerunners of outstanding performance in the 
long run. 

Whatever direction your refinery plans are taking, Lummus has 
the know-how — plus the laboratory, pilot-plant, engineering, 
and construction facilities — to help translate them into profits. 
Lummus engineers will appreciate an opportunity to discuss the 
desirability of studying your refinery, to determine what moderni¬ 
zation or expansion will be necessary to meet tomorrow’s market 
requirements. 




THE LUMMUS COMPANY 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

CHICAGO — 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
HOUSTON — Mellie Esperson Building, Houston 2, Texas 
LONDON — 78 Mount Street, London, W. 1, England 


ummus 


PETROLEUM REFINING PLANTS 










Here’s Why 

32 AlUNDUM Grinding Wheels 
Are Showing Such Startling Results 



When ordinary abrasives are crushed 
to size it results in many grains with flat 
sides. When such grains are bonded 
into a wheel it is often a flat side that is 
exposed in the surface instead of a useful 
cutting point. 

No crushing to size is necessary, however, 
with 32 ALUNDUM abrasive. The grains 
form as individual crystals—pointed on 
all sides. No matter how they are bonded 
into a wheel one or more cutting points 
are exposed. And they are longer-last¬ 
ing cutting points because they are over 
99% pure fused alumina. 



The greater number of longer-lasting cutting points doing the work 
means that a 32 ALUNDUM grinding wheel removes stock more 
rapidly. Because grinding heat is spread over more points, and 
points that stay sharp longer, "32” wheels cut cooler. Because 
there are more points doing the work and points that don’t dull 
quickly, 32 ALUNDUM wheels require fewer dressings and last 
longer. 

Ask your Norton abrasive engineer for Vectograph Demonstration 


Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


NORTON ABRASIVES 
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Raw materials of the Cabot Companies meet many es¬ 
sential needs of industry. 

The Retort Chemical Division of the Cabot Carbon Com¬ 
pany is an example. In Florida, Retort takes the stumps 
of the timberlands and extracts pine tar, an essential in 
rubber compounds and a protective coating on cordage 
both ashore and on the nets of our fishing fleets. 

The charcoal is used in the molds of the metallurgical 
industry. 

Cabot Companies utilize many other natural resources 
which might otherwise be wasted. In the oil fields, so- 
called “sour” natural gas, with a high sulphur content, 
first is stripped of natural gasoline to enrich the nation’s 
motor fuel. Then the gas is burned in Cabot plants to 
manufacture carbon black for rubber, paints, varnishes, 
lacquers, inks and plastics. 


CABOT CARBON CO. 
TEXAS ELF CARBON CO. 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 
CABOT SHOPS, INC. 
TALLET VITAMINS, INC. 


CABOT 


GODFREY L. CABOT 

77 FRANKLIN STREET • BOSTON 10, 


r INC. 

MASS. 
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At noon on December 2, 1929, ninety people 
lunched in a room which a few hours later 
had an average temperature of about 2500 
deg. Fahr. Steel tubes formed the walls. 85 
feet overhead were the dim outlines of huge 
drums. This improvised dining room was the 
furnace of the first boiler unit to produce a 
million pounds of steam per hour, and the 
luncheon celebrated the completion of three 
such units in the East River Station of the 
Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York. 

This unusual event marked a notable step 
forward in the economics of steam and power 
generation. A million-pound boiler costs sub¬ 
stantially less to install and operate than two 
half-million pound units. Yet, until the East 
River installation — designed and built by 
Combustion Engineering — had demonstrated 
that a million-pound output from a single 
boiler was practical, there nad been only one 
plant in the country with boilers capable of 
producing even half a million pounds. Now 
there are many installations for capacities 
above 500,000 pounds and, in the million- 
pound class, there are twelve units in service 
and four on order. Of these sixteen, eleven 
are Combustion Engineering designed. 


The spectacular comparisons given below 
may help you to visualize a million-pound 
boiler, probably the biggest single production 
unit you’ll find anywhere in industry. Com¬ 
bustion Engineering is proud of the engineer¬ 
ing resources and manufacturing facilities that 
enabled it to build the first million-pound 
boiler — and a majority of those that followed 
it. And these same resources and facilities are 
available to you when you select any C-E 
Steam Generating Unit, small or large. 


• A typical million-pound boiler is about ten 
stories high. • It’s as wide as a four-lane high¬ 
way. • The space in 5 six-room houses would 
just fill its furnace. • In one hour it burns 45 
tons of coal, pulverized to the fineness of flour, 
with nearly 90 per cent efficiency. • The steam 
it produces wotdd be sufficient to heat ten 
thousand average homes. 

B-106 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 

200 Madison Avenue • New York 16, N . Y. 

C-E installations cover all steam generating requirements from 30 
horsepower stoker-fired boilers to the largest power station units. 
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At American Bosch, engineering experience born of years of doing is at the service 
of Diesel users everywhere. Pooled with the Diesel Builders’ own knowledge, 
this specialized fuel injection experience is at work today on the better, lighter, 
more efficient Diesels of the future. 

Production skill and capacity which have kept pace with the industry’s growth 
bring the engineers’ work to reality. Widespread field service keeps the equipment 
operating efficiently. 

Thus American Bosch experience serves from the conception of the engine to the 
product at work, which may serve to explain why a majority of America’s Diesel 
Builders equip their engines with American Bosch Fuel Injection. AMERICAN 
BOSCH CORPORATION, Springfield 7, Mass. 



AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
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Available in 
Universal, Plain and Vertical 
Types . . . easy to set up and maintain, they 
have a wide range of speeds and feeds . . . 
long service and low maintenance cost. (No. 2 
Universal Light Type illustrated.) Complete 
% details and specifications on request. Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 1, R. I. 


BROWN & SHARPE 



HORN BROTHERS 

Incorporated 

Building Construction 
23 MINER STREET • BOSTON, MASS. 

G. ARTHUR HORN, Tr*o». A. B. ELLENWOOD, JR. ’34 

Spec. Student ’37 


THE TABULAR VIEW 


Respleiulent Trio. — Sir Edward V. Appleton, Sec¬ 
retary of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research in England, emphasizes (page 211) the benefits 
which may be expected from the close co-operation of 
the triumvirate of science, industry, anti government. 
Representing virtually the complete text of the first 
Arthur Dehon Little Memorial Lecture delivered at 
Walker Memorial on November 1!), 1946, “Science, 
Industry, anti Government” acquaints us with the co¬ 
operative research carried on by the industrial research 
associations in England. Sir Edward’s message has 
further significance, however, not alone because of the 
important place which scientific research occupies in our 
highly industrialized civilization; it is significant as an 
expression of international good will between scientists 
in all parts of the world. Sir Edward’s distinguished 
career is chronicled on page 165 of the January, 1947, 
issue of The Review. 

Research Lubricant. — Firm believer in, and active 
fighter for, the American way of life, Robert E. Wil¬ 
son, T6, chairman of the board of Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany of Indiana, Life Member of the M.I.T. Corpora¬ 
tion, and 1943 Perkin medalist of the American Chemi¬ 
cal Society, sets forth (page 217) convincing arguments 
for conducting industrial research in an atmosphere 
unhampered by restrictions. Dr. Wilson advances 
cogent reasons for believing that well-trained man 
power, freedom of opportunity, and the incentive of 
natural rewards for achievement are the factors most 
likely to insure continuance of the brilliant performance 
of science in promoting this nation’s welfare. After post¬ 
poning publication until Dr. Wilson was able to present 
it as an address at the Princeton Bicentennial Con¬ 
ference, The Review is happy to bring to its readers 
“Incentives for Research.” 

Diversify to Progress. — Looking askance at systems 
of regimentation, and even those customs and trends 
tending to produce uniformity in humans, Professor 
Henry B. Phillips, head of the Department of Mathe¬ 
matics, takes up the cudgels for individualism (page 
220) in “Diversity and Progress,” originally given as his 
presidential address at the M.I.T. Chapter of Sigma Xi. 
As a confirmed optimist, Professor Phillips expects local 
diversity to provide that leadership needed for future 
progress. After graduation from Erskine College in 
1900, Professor Phillips received his degree of doctor of 
philosophy from Johns Hopkins University in 1905. He 
has been a member of the Department of Mathematics 
since 1907, its head since 1935, and is well known as 
author of several textbooks and mathematical papers. 

Proposal. — After graduation from the Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute in 1935, Richard A. Novak re¬ 
ceived a degree from the Institute in 1939 as a graduate 
of Course XV. During 1939-1940, he was teaching fellow 
at St. John’s College in Annapolis, and since 1940 has 
been in the Aircraft Gas Turbine Engineering Division 
of the General Electric Company at Lynn, Mass. His 
interest in writing and in cultural aspects of education 
are reflected (page 221) in “Humanities in an Engineer¬ 
ing School.” 
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ONE CAME BACK 


One of the legends surrounding the making of Da- Today, metallurgists can obtain properties they 
mascus sword blades is that the smiths developed a need in steel by simpler, less improvident means, 

delayed quench consisting of thrusting the heated A little molybdenum is one way of doing this, 

blade into the body of a slave. This gave the re- It is a proved means of obtaining the harden- 
quired properties, but it was prodigal of manpower, ability that assures good performance in service, 

and inconvenient besides. The smith usually had Practical working data on molybdenum 

to leave town to do his heat treating in quiet. steels are available from Climax upon request. 



MOLYBDIC OXIDE-BRIQUETTED OR CANNED • F E R R O M O l Y B D E N U M ■ "CALCIUM MOLYBDATE" 
CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 



Clima* Molyb 

500 Fifth Aven 
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STARRETT DIAL INDICATORS 

For any type, size, range, or 
style of graduation, see new 
Starrett Dial Indicator Catalog 
"L". Write for your copy. 

Buy Through Your Distributor 

THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 

Athol, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 

WO RIO'S GREATEST TOOLMAKERS 

H STARRETT 

PRECISION TOOLS • DIAL INDICATORS • STEEL TAPES • GROUND ELAT STOCK 
HACKSAWS ♦ BAND SAWS FOR CUTTING METAL. WOOD, PLASTICS 




Precision in production—that’s 
the reason Diefendorf Gears 
can be depended upon for su¬ 
perior performance and longer 
life. From drawing board to 
finished product—Diefendorf 
Gears are precision engineered 
all the way. 

Every Diefendorf Gear it engineered 
for its particular job. 


Diefendorf Gear Corp. 

D. W. Diefendorf ’30, President 

Syracuse 1, New York 


diefendorf 



MAIL RETURNS 


Objection to "Minority Report ” 

From Robert E. Wilson, ’l(i: 

While I am a believer in free speech even when I don’t like it, I do not 
like to see The Technology Review print, without comment or challenge, 
a statement such as that on page 64 of the November, 1946, issue, where 
Tenney Davis comments: “Under such circumstances the use of the 
atomic bomb was like kicking a man who was down, slapping a prisoner 
already shackled, a needless display of bravado.” I believe President 
Compton’s analysis of this matter in the current Atlantic Monthly is a 
complete answer to this viewpoint, and should certainly be given 
prominence in your next issue. 

Chicago 80, III. 

Quotation 

From FrankEgner: 

Thanks ever so much for sending me the November, 1946, issue of 
The Technology Review' containing the article which deals with the 
philosophies of libraries by John E. Burchard’23. This is a most search¬ 
ing study of the pressing library problem and I am mighty glad to have 
it. I want to keep it around for constant reference and quotation. It 
seems to me this is the best summary of the situation I have ever seen. 
President, Funk and Wagnails Company 
New York 10, N. Y, 

Bazooka Precursor 

From Martin Mann, ’41: 

Willy Ley, certainly an authority on rockets (he was a prominent 
early member of the German Society for Space Travel, which later, ab¬ 
sorbed into the Wehrmacht, produced the V-2), presented a very in¬ 
teresting historical analysis of their development in the December, 1946, 
issue of The Review. It is unfortunate that he neglected to mention that 
one belligerent in World War I did recognize the potentialities of rockets, 
i.e., the United States. 

The Ordnance Department tested, quite successfully, the precursor 
of the present bazooka. Unfortunately for rocket research, the date was 
November 10, 1918, one day before the Armistice, and the project was 
dropped. 

This weapon was invented by the late Dr. Robert H. Goddard, the 
Clark University physics professor who laid the foundations for modern 
rocket engineering. It remained for Dr. Goddard’s assistant. Dr. C. N. 
Hickman, now of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, to pick up this work 
in World W’ar II and direct development of the weapons listed at the 
end of Mr. Ley’s article. 

New York 10, N. Y. 


Speed with Economy 

We are now working on 
our 22nd contract for 
AIR REDUCTION COMPANY 

whom we have had the pleasure 
of serving since 1938 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 

Alfred T. Glassett ’20, Vice President 
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FOR SOUNDLY ENGINEERED 
EXTRUDED PLASTIC SECTIONS 


an 


¥ NDUSTRY everywhere has learned to 
•* depend upon Sandee Extruded Plastics. 
For here, only plastic materials of the 
finest quality are used. These, together 
with far advanced extrusion techniques 
and our experienced application engi¬ 
neering are continuing to expand uses 
of sound Industrial Extruded Plastics. 

Sandee offers valuable aid in..l. Selecting 
the correct plastic material, 2. Developing 
the most efficient design for appearance, 
strength and economy, 3. Applying a 
degree of plastic extrusion “know-how” 
unsurpassed in the history of the indus¬ 
try! Sandee successfully extrudes large 
heavy sections as well as rods, tubes and 
smaller sections. Among the materials 
offered are, Polystyrene, Plexene, Vinyls, 
Ethyl Cellulose, Cellulose Acetate Buty¬ 
rate, High Acetyl, Cellulose Acetate, 
Styraloy, and the Acrylics. 

If a soundly engineered Extruded Plastic 
section is involved, by all means get the 
benefit of Sandee research, experience, 
and exclusive, greatly enlarged produc¬ 
tion facilities. Write today for complete 
information. 

i 
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The Interchangeable Plug and Seat Ring 
in Masoneilan Percentage Piston Control Valves Gives You 



rMASONEILANJ 




Because the trim size of 
Masoneilan Percentage Piston Valves is interchangeable, 
you can easily change any valve from one size to another 
by merely replacing the plug and seat ring. Since trim 
sizes are available in ", W, and Vi", it means 

that you get S valves in one by simple conversion of the 
trim. 

The flow range of orifice sizes of from to }4 inch 
represents a relative capacity ratio of 36 to 1. The ca¬ 
pacities of the Percentage Piston Valves have been select¬ 
ed and spaced for the primary purpose of covering the 
desired range of flow with the minimum number of trim 
sizes. 

In addition to interchangeable trim, these control valves 
give you the excellent flow characteristics of larger size 
valves even down to the size. The orifice diameter 
has been held to a minimum to reduce the errosive effect 
of high velocity fluids. Forged steel globe type body 
provides unusually large capacity. 

Investigate Masoneilan Percentage Piston Control 
Valves. Catalog 301 gives complete information on con¬ 
struction, characteristics, selection and other important 
data. Write for your copy. 


MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR COMPANY 

1190 Adams Street, Boston 24, Mass., U.S. A. 

New York • Buffalo • Chicago • St. Louis • Philadelphia • Houston • Pittsburgh • Cleveland • Tulsa 
Atlanta . Los Angeles • San Francisco • Mason Regulator Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 







“Without laboratories men of science are soldiers without arms —louis pasteur 



The span of life is increasing. Within the last half cen- In safeguarding life—just as in transportation and com- 
tury the average length of life of a new born infant has munications—much of man’s progress is traceable to better 
increased over 30%. And many more people over 40 can materials. 

now expect to live well into their seventies. Producing better materials for the use of industry and 

Among the reasons for this progress, along with notable the benefit of mankind is the work of Union Carbide. 
advancements made by the medical profession, are the im- Basic knowledge and persistent research are required, 

provements in medicinals and medical equipment that help particularly in the fields of science and engineering. Work- 
guard life. ing with extremes of heat and cold—frequently as high as 

Synthetic organic chemicals now are used in the produc- 6000' or as low as 300° below zero, Fahrenheit—and with 

tion of a host of pharmaceuticals, including penicillin and vacuums and great pressures, I nits of l CC now separate or 

the sulfa drugs, which have accomplished w onders in the combine nearly one-half of the many elements of the earth, 

fight against germs. They also are used in repellents to de¬ 
feat disease-carrying insects. Out of research w ith gases has 
come oxygen therapy, an aid to recovery in numerous ill¬ 
nesses. Research with metals and alloys has produced the 
gleaming, easy-to-clean stainless steel used in modern hos¬ 
pital and medical equipment. 

- Products of Divisions and Units include --- 

Linde Oxygen • Prest-O-Lite Acetylene • Pyrofax Gas • Bakelite, Krf.ne, and Vinylite Plastics 
Acheson Electrodes • Eveready Flashlights and Batteries • National Carbons 
Prestone and Trek Anti-Freezes • Electromet Alloys and Metals • Haynes Stellite Alloys • Synthetic Organic Chemicals 


Union Carbide 

AAD CAH BOIV COBJPO RATIOJV 


3 0 LAST 42 N D STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N . Y . 
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Protect our 


Four words that build better tires 

ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD>*YEAR LEADERSHIP 


When it comes to voting for a prod¬ 
uct leader, the polls never close. 
Ballots are cast day in and day out 
hy people buying the product that 
offers them the highest quality, the 
greatest satisfaction. 

For 32 straight years, the decision 
of motorists everywhere has been the 
same — that Goodyear Tires are the 
best tires made. 

Such leadership must be protected 
. . . for you don’t stay first unless 
you’re best. Keeping Goodyear 
Tires first is the personal responsi¬ 
bility of every man and woman in 
the vast Goodyear organization. 


That’s why you see the four words 
—“Protect our good Name”— on the 
walls of Goodyear factories and 
offices the world over. They are a 
constant reminder of that great 
responsibility. 

Zealous guarding of Goodyear’s 
reputation pays off to the motoring 
public with superior tire perform¬ 
ance on the road. Every Goodyear 
Tire must be a leader in value — in 
longer wear and greater safety. 
This is another reason why it’s true 
today — as it has been for so many 
years —“More people ride on Good¬ 
year Tires than on any other kind!” 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also 
works with metals, fabrics, chemicals, 
plastics and other materials ... making 
all Goodyear products better today than 
they were yesterday, better tomorrow 
than they are today. 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Avocados and Fresh Herring 

B Y sea the journey would have taken six weeks, and 
■ chances of illness or death would have been high. 
So the pedigreed calf was flown from Miami, Fla., 
to Bogota, Colombia. More recently, a flock of more than 
33,000 baby chicks were flown from Oakland, Calif., to 
Manila in the Philippines with a mortality that was re¬ 
ported lower than would be expected for chicks that 
stayed on the ground. There have been many other ex¬ 
amples lately of situations in which the airplane, in 
spite of its high cost per ton mile, is the preferred and, 
in fact, the economic means of transport. 

Yeast, a highly perishable commodity in the tropics, 
is being air shipped in 5,000-pound lots in South Amer¬ 
ica and the Caribbean area. While the speed of plane 
transport is an obvious and powerful argument for its use 
in handling foods in the tropics, it also appears to have 
cooler pastures to exploit. Experimental flights of fresh 
fish fillets from Norway to France and Switzerland are be¬ 
ing made, the fish arriving at the markets of Paris and 
Zurich on the same day that they leave Trondheim. 

Decidedly less experimental is the movement by plane 
of about 1,000,000 pounds or one-fifth of Cuba’s 1946 
summer crop of avocados to the United States. Bananas 
have also been shipped north by air. A scarcity of ship¬ 
ping space on merchant vessels has no doubt accelerated 
the trend, but there appears to be a permanent market 
for high quality, tree-ripened fruit flown in from the 
tropics. Not only does the tree-ripened fruit have a better 
flavor (and perhaps greater nutritional value), but the 
elimination of any ripening costs and a reduction in 
spoilage offset to some degree the higher freight rates of 
the plane. 

In some cases, terrain or other obstacles give air trans¬ 
port a virtual monopoly. A typical case is the flying in 
of mining equipment and supplies to isolated regions. A 
recent example is the air line which has been established 
between Reyes and La Paz, both in Bolivia, although the 


former town lies at an altitude of 1,400 feet and has been 
cut off for all practical trade purposes by the great peaks 
of the Cordillera from the capital city lying at an altitude 
of 13,430 feet. Now La Paz is getting fresh meat from 
Reyes in an hour and a half. Incidentally, the refrigeration 
equipment necessary to establish this practice on a per¬ 
manent basis is being flown into Reyes. 

Electronic Excerpts 

I N the United States, some 1,000 broadcasting stations 
daily grind out grist for more than 50,000,000 receiv¬ 
ing sets in the nation. Electrical manufacturers produce 
more than 100,000,000 electron tubes annually to keep 
these sets in suitable operation. But the task of producing 
electronic equipment requires good brains, and lots of 
them. The research laboratory of one large electrical 
manufacturing company includes 3,000 books, 2,000 
pamphlets, and 3,500 bound volumes of periodicals, all 
relating to electronics. 

Radio receivers are back on the market in sufficient 
number to meet the peak demands. Instead of reflecting 
the quality which was built into wartime sets, many of 
the receivers appear to be below prewar standards for 
such sets. But good equipment is available too, if you can 
afford it. One domestic radio set was advertised in the 
New York Times at $1,024.50. Foreign made, deluxe 
receivers, advertised in the same newspaper, bear prices 
of from $1,495 to $2,500. It is enticing to speculate on the 
high quality of program material which would be re¬ 
quired to make such equipment a home necessity. 

In contrast to the mechanical system proposed for sev¬ 
eral years by the Columbia Broadcasting System, an all- 
electronic system of color television has been announced 
by the Radio Corporation of America who add that com¬ 
mercial use of the new color system is at least five years in 
the future. 

Of more immediate interest is the prediction that pro¬ 
duction of custom-built television receivers (complete 


(eo9) 
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Photo by Vaction from Standard Oil Co . ( N . J .) 


with automatic record-changing phonograph and ampli¬ 
tude-modulated, and frequency-modulated, radio receiv¬ 
ers) may be 100 sets per month during the early part of 
this year. Viewing screens, on which will be produced 
black and white images, will vary from 9 x 12 inches to 
18 x 24 inches. Those who attend the midwinter meeting 
of the Alumni of Metropolitan Boston at Walker Memo¬ 
rial on February 8 will see such equipment in operation. 

Horse-Radish and Histamine 

T HE annual hay fever season never fails to bring forth 
in the popular press an alleged new remedy for that 
widespread and aggravating form of allergy. Some years 
the suggested remedies have been as simple and un¬ 
sophisticated as the sniffing of freshly grated horse-radish; 
but hay fever news stories last summer were complex 
and generally inconclusive, because they featured new 
drugs designed to relieve allergies through antihistamine 
effects, and therefore involved reporters in the histamine 
theory of allergy, which on the whole appeared to baffle 
them. 

That histamine, the principal factor in this theory, 
is always present in all tissues of the human body is not 
surprising, because histamine is derived directly from the 
amino acid histidine, a protein constituent found in 
foods. The histamine theory holds that when sensitive 
persons ingest or inhale substances called “allergens” a 
flood of histamine is released within the body, producing 
symptoms varying all the way from the respiratory dis¬ 
comforts of hay fever to skin reactions, such as hives. 
From this postulate that allergens and histamine are 
both links in the chain of allergic reactions, it follows that 
such reactions should be preventable by severing the 
chain at either link. Sometimes the allergen may be ex¬ 
cluded, as by avoiding the eating of an offending food, or 
by going to a region where an offending plant pollen is 


not fount!. Or “specific” desensitization may be at¬ 
tempted by repeated injections of small, but increasing, 
amounts of the guilty allergen, in the hope of establish¬ 
ing a tolerance for that substance. 

To break the histamine link of the allergen-histamine 
sequence, “ non-specific ” desensitization has been essayed 
by administration of series of histamine injections. Also, 
the enzyme histaminase, which destroys histamine, has 
been used; histaminase occurs in high concentration in 
the kidneys, and desiccated hog kidney is a preparation 
administered orally for histaminase therapy. Finally, 
there are the new drugs thought to possess antihistamine 
activity, including those recently featured in the news¬ 
papers, benadryl, pyribenzamine, and anthallan. 

Histamine was identified and its chemical nature es¬ 
tablished in 1909; its physiological functions have been 
explored steadily ever since. Those functions that have 
been attributed to histamine include effects upon circu¬ 
lation, such as contraction of certain major blood ves¬ 
sels and increased permeability of blood-vessel walls. 
Also concerned with the blood stream is a postulated ef¬ 
fect of histamine upon white blood cells in local inflam¬ 
mation. With relation to the digestive tract, some research 
workers have concluded that histamine increases the 
quantity of digestive juices secreted in the stomach, 
and also increases the acidity of these gastric fluids. 
Most arresting of the functions attributed to histamine 
is a role in cutaneous pain, where histamine is thought 
to act as a chemical mediator, being released from skin 
tissue by painful physical stimuli, such as cutting or 
heat, to act as a chemical stimulus upon sensory nerve 
endings. Finally, there is the histamine theory of allergy, 
as outlined in this discussion. But this explanation of al¬ 
lergic reactions is nothing more than a theory, and the 
other biological functions attributed to histamine are not 
only widely scattered and unrelated, but also are the 
subject of considerable controversy among physiologists. 


Science, Industry, and Government 

England’s Utilization of Research on a National Scale Is 
Topic of First Arthur Dehon Little Memorial Lecture 

By Sir Edward V. Appleton 


T HE proper direction of scientific effort and the 
proper application of the results of such effort are, 
I believe, among the most important challenges of 
our time. It seems to be typical of any postwar period 
that fundamental matters come under fresh scrutiny and 
fearless examination, and it is surely a good thing that 
this should be so. Stimulated by the realization of the 
magnificent services rendered by scientists in support 
of the Allied forces during the war, science and its conse¬ 
quences have become a matter of interest to the ordinary 
citizen. It is no new thing to the thoughtful mind that 
science has practical and social consequences. What is 
new is that the general public is now sharply aware of 
them. As a prominent newspaper man recently expressed 
it to me, “Science is news, as never before.” 

Now I think it can be said that this awakening to the 
importance of scientific work on the part of the public 
has been due in large measure to the fact that events 
move fast during war and the four stages of research, 
development, production, and use follow so rapidly on the 
heels of one another that the practical consequence of 
scientific effort is clear for all to see. The public has 
naturally concluded that if science can solve so many of 
the problems of wartime, it should play a similar role 
in solving the problems of peace. The problems that 
confront us now are, in an ultimate analysis, the provision 
of work, homes, food, health and safety — safety from 
aggression — for all; and these problems depend for their 
solution on the maintenance, in some degree, of the same 
kind of partnership between government, science, and 
industry which grew up during the war. 

In approaching the problem of the future it may be 
helpful to cast a brief glance at the war years which have 
just passed, for I feel that we can draw certain lessons 
from that experience. In Britain the whole of our scien¬ 
tific man power was registered in 1939 and debarred from 
entering the Armed Forces without special permission. 
There was thus a reservoir of trained people for recruit¬ 
ment to the research establishments serving the Navy, 
Army, Air Force, and Civil Defense organizations. But 
even then the recruitment did not take place indis¬ 
criminately. The general policy adopted was not to re¬ 
cruit men from industrial research teams in industry. 
These teams were left practically intact. But in the case 
of university workers, who are generally more accustomed 
to work singly or in small groups, no such attempt was 
made; indeed an opposite policy was adopted. The result 
was that the research establishments of the services were 
strengthened by the addition of many brilliant minds 
from the universities, while the research teams in industry 
were ready to attack, as composite units, the problems 
allotted to them. 

One of the most striking results of our wartime ex¬ 
perience has been the brilliant success of our university 


research workers in solving war problems entirely remote 
from their peacetime interests. Various reasons have 
been advanced for their success. It has been pointed out 
that they had fresh minds. It has also been stated that, 
in approaching a difficult task, “they didn’t know it 
couldn’t be done.” It has further been claimed that 
they had a better background of fundamental principles 
than the majority of those with whom they worked. I do 
not profess to be able to assign the result to any one of 
these causes. But what cannot be doubted is that univer¬ 
sity conditions certainly do, somehow, generally insure 
the maintenance of mental adventurousness and lively 
imagination so necessary for scientific progress; and we, 
in Britain, believe that in planning the future of our 
Scientific Civil Service we must try to ensure that condi¬ 
tions are encouraged to bring these things about. 

Another deduction I make from our wartime experience 
is that the most successful applications of science have 
resulted from the closest possible collaboration between 
the scientist and the military staff, that is to say between 
the “provider” and the “user.” Your great naval writer 
Rear Admiral Alfred T. Mahan once drew attention to 
the long period which used to elapse between changes of 
weapons and the consequent changes of tactics. He 
attributed this lag to “the inertia of a conservative 
class.” Fortunately we can be satisfied that, in the war 
that has just ended, such gaps have not been unduly long. 
This has been due not only to the close collaboration 
between scientist and service man, but also to the fact 
that in many cases scientists have assisted their service 
colleagues in working out plans for the use of new weap¬ 
ons, and have been able to make post-mortem analysis 
of operational results whereby to check these plans. 
The field in which the scientist can usefully operate 
extends far beyond that of the laboratory. 

My third comment on our wartime experience relates 
to subject matter. We have seen a mighty effort resulting 
in outstanding developments in weapons and instruments, 
culminating in the atomic bomb. By no means has all 
this effort been wasted, even if judged solely by its 
peacetime scientific interest and importance. But in 
this intensive drive many inviting scientific avenues 
have had to be merely noticed and passed by. When 
fundamental work has had to be done, as in the case of 
nuclear physics or in radio wave propagation, it has 
necessarily had to be objective in character and relevant 
to the major target. What I may call free fundamental 
work — free in the sense that its selection is dictated 
solely by man’s curiosity —• has been almost wholly in 
abeyance. We cannot recognize the return of peace in any 
better way than by changing all that. Our priorities 
must be revised. In many fields we have been living on 
our scientific capital which now stands urgently in need 
of replenishment. For this purpose the British Govern- 
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nient has set its own priorities, for the time being, as 
regards the release of scientific staff from government 
service in the following order: (1) universities and funda¬ 
mental research; (2) civil science, government and 
industrial; (3) defense science. This is a complete reversal 
of the priorities which obtained in wartime. 

Civil Science 

In turning now to the future we note that, as in most 
countries, scientific research in Britain is, in the main, 
carried out by three types of organizations which differ 
somewhat in motives and objectives. These three organi¬ 
zations are universities, governmental agencies, and 
industrial research laboratories. 

Universities and like institutions carry out what I 
shall call free fundamental research. If I may use the 
graphic expression of Dr. Vannevar Bush, T6, such 
educational institutions may be said to extend the endless 
frontiers of knowledge. This type of research, the result 
of intellectual curiosity and the love of truth for its own 
sake, is carried out without regard to any immediate or 
future useful application. 

Government establishments carry out what may be 
called objective fundamental research and also applied 


research. By objective fundamental research is meant re¬ 
search designed to give insight and understanding rather 
than any special immediate practical result. It is called ob¬ 
jective because it is relevant to some field of practical 
importance. 

Industrial research laboratories carry out mainly ap¬ 
plied research. In enlightened firms, a certain amount of 
objective fundamental research is also accomplished. 

There is no sharp differentiation between the three 
groups of free fundamental, objective fundamental, and 
applied, research. However, I do find these divisions a 
more convenient classification than the older division into 
“pure” and “applied” research which always had, to 
my mind, the suggestion of snobbishness about it. 

University Science 

It is a remarkable fact that scientific research in the 
universities is of relatively modern growth. Scientific 
research, as we know it today, began in the Seventeenth 
Century when the experimental method replaced the 
method of ex-cathedra statement or argument by which, 
since the Middle Ages, man had endeavored to find 
truth. The scientific method of inquiring by observation, 
theory, and experiment has often been attributed to 
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Francis Bacon, though my own view is that Dr. William 
Gilbert, the physician of Queen Elizabeth and Fellow of 
my own College, St. John’s at Cambridge, has a stronger 
claim to be counted its author. But the teaching of the 
experimental method did not form part of the university 
curriculum in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
and laboratories did not form part of university equip- 


William M . itittase 

We must never forget the outstanding importance of 
the exceptional man in this respect. Most of the really 
great advances in science have been accomplished by 
small teams of workers of this kind led by a man with 
ideas. As one concerned, to some extent, with the organi¬ 
zation and support of science in Britain, I believe that a 
vital task is to see that these leaders — these men with 


ment. Early in the Nineteenth Century, however, teach¬ 
ing laboratories for science were instituted and research 
became a spare-time activity of professors and lecturers. 
From small beginnings this has developed until it is now 
an accepted part of university tradition that teachers of 
scientific knowledge should also advance that knowledge. 
Moreover, although carried out in a spirit of pure inquiry, 
this free fundamental research has shown a surprising 
capacity for being useful. 

Then we also look to our universities not only to make 


ideas and inspiration — lack neither disciples, assistants, 
or equipment. When such needs have been satisfied the 
leaders should be left alone. 

Government Science 

Even apart from defense research, government in Great 
Britain conducts a great deal of research that perhaps 
would be regarded in the United States as being primarily 
the responsibility of industry or other bodies. Here we 
definitely enter the utilitarian field. 


science but to train makers of science. We look to them 
for the supply of trained scientific workers who will later 
occupy positions in university, government, and in¬ 
dustrial laboratories. We find that this training in re¬ 
search is best accomplished by a senior research worker 
acting as supervisor to a group of research students which 
should not be large. 


Though their object was, in the main, the satisfaction 
of their disinterested intellectual curiosity, the natural 
philosophers of the Seventeenth Century easily recognized 
that the results of their experiments could lead to im¬ 
portant applications. Not only did they appreciate the 
importance of what Bacon called experimenta lucifera, 
experiments of light, which illuminate our knowledge of 
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the nature of things, but they also appreciated what he 
called experimental, fructifera, experiments of fruit, which 
yielded knowledge which could be applied, as Bacon 
pointed out, to extend the empire of man and to amel¬ 
iorate the condition of man which he regarded as 
wretched. In his New Atlantis Bacon described what he 
calls Salomon’s House, a kind of national research lab¬ 
oratory which had the object of arriving at “ the knowl¬ 
edge of causes, the secret motions of things, anti the 
enlarging of the bounds of human empire, to the effecting 
of all things possible.” You will be interested to note that 
of the staff for this national laboratory he writes “We 
have three that try new experiments such as themselves 
think good. These we call Pioneers. . . . We have three 
that bend themselves, looking into the experiments of 
their fellows and cast about how to draw out of them 
things of use and practice for man’s life and knowledge, 
as well as for works as for plain demonstration of causes, 
means of natural divinations and the easy and clear 
discovery of the virtues and parts of bodies. These we call 
Craftsmen or Benefactors. . . . Lastly we have three 
that raise the former discoveries by experiments into 
greater observations, axioms and aphorisms. These we 
call Interpreters of Nature.” 

Somewhat later, the scholarly Boyle, too, discoursed 
largely on the usefulness of the experimental natural 
philosophy, pointing out the usefulness of mechanical 
disciplines to natural philosophy and how the goods of 
mankind may be increased by the naturalist’s insight 
into trades, and of doing by physical knowledge what is 
wont to require manual skill. 

The close of the Eighteenth Century brought from 
America to Great Britain and Europe that singularly 
gifted secretary, general, and statesman, Benjamin Thom¬ 
son, Count Rumford, who, while making several purely 
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scientific discoveries of the highest importance, found 
practically the whole of the inspiration of his scientific 
work in his desire to use science to improve the living 
conditions of the common people. He was the first, 1 
think, conscientiously and deliberately, to utilize science 
as a means of increasing the health, happiness, and com¬ 
fort of his fellow man. 

During the Nineteenth Century science was still 
studied primarily for its purely intellectual interest ami 
very little w-as heard of the potentially useful applications 
of science. Still there were some who recognized this 
realm. A most interesting article in the Fortnightly 
Review in 1873 by Dr. George Gore, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, points out that scientific research is the only 
source of the new knowledge which is indispensable to 
national progress. His article contains the significant 
thought that without new knowledge the thoughts of men 
run in circles and intellectual and material progress 
ceases. 

After calling attention to, what he calls, the deplorable 
lack of support given to fundamental scientific research. 
Gore proposed that there should be formed state lab¬ 
oratories for original research. In the course of his article 
he quotes a number of examples of what we would now- 
call gaps in our fundamental knowledge and also a 
number of scientific problems whose solution he claims 
would be of great value to industry. Many of the problems 
he mentions have now been solved. 

In his suggestion for state laboratories he is somewhat 
troubled about the need to insure that, w r ith no set duties 
beyond instruction to carry out research, a man would 
not become idle. His ideas would raise a smile in these 
days for he writes: “Men who had previously exercised 
the degree of self-sacrifice necessary to make a number of 
long and difficult experimental researches, with only 
very limited pecuniary means, must necessarily be 
possessed of great enthusiasm in their calling, and w-ould 
therefore be extremely unlikely persons to become idle 
by being supplied with a sufficiency only of means to 
carry on their labours. Further, such men might at 
present easily obtain a much larger income than they 
would receive in such a post, by abandoning research 
and devoting themselves to the various profitable en¬ 
gagements which are open to every man of scientific 
ability who is willing to devote himself to applied science. 
The practical work of research is much too arduous and 
difficult to permit such an office to become an object 
of desire to a place-seeking or idle person. But in order 
to exclude with certainty those who might hereafter 
devote themselves to research solely or primarily for 
the purpose of obtaining a well-paid appointment, and 
to ensure in all cases a reasonable continuance of in¬ 
dustry, it would be necessary, that whilst the salaries 
paid should be sufficient to render the professors free 
from care, if expended with a reasonable degree of 
economy, they should not be so large as to conduce to 
idleness.” 

Research for the British Government 

Very little notice seems to have been paid to these 
advocates of state assistance in the prosecution of re¬ 
search for the national benefit in Great Britain until 
the National Physical Laboratory was founded with 
Government assistance in 1900. It was set up largely 
as a result of the efforts of the late Ixjrd Rayleigh who 





realized earlier than most how the progress of modern 
industry depended to an ever increasing extent on ac¬ 
curate measurements and precise knowledge of the 
properties of materials. 

It required the impact of the first World War, however, 
seriously to awaken the British Government to the 
necessity for State action in regard to scientific research 
and, as a result, in 1015 the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research was established as a separate 
Department of State, under the Lord President of the 
Council who is advised by an Advisory Council. The 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research is not, 
of course, concerned with the whole field of science. 
Agricultural research and medical research are dealt 
with by sister organizations, also under the Lord Presi¬ 
dent. There are, naturally, scientific experts in the 
ministries responsible for defense, trade, food, health, 
fuel, transport, and so on, so that there has been no 
attempt to confine scientific knowledge to one ministry 
alone since it has to be applied by many. 

The major part of government civil research in the 
sphere of physical, chemical, and industrial interest is, 
however, centered in a group of 10 research organizations 
under the Department of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search (D.S.I.R.) through which an attempt is made to 
provide a central scientific service for the executive 
departments of government and also to carry out research 
on matters of common interest to industry and to the 
community as a whole. That is the first function of the 
Department. The second is the encouragement of research 
by industry itself, particularly by fostering the formation 
of co-operative research associations. By means of grants, 
free fundamental research of timeliness and promise in 
the universities in Great Britain is promoted, and effort 
is expended to provide an adequate supply of trained 
research workers by means of maintenance allowances. 

The Advisory Council advises the Lord President on all 
the Department’s research activities and expenditure, 
which now is running at the rate of £3,000,000 per year. 
The Advisory Council is composed of men who have an 
expert knowledge of science or of industry and who serve 
in their purely personal capacity and not as representa¬ 
tives of any particular organizations to which they belong. 
When first formed, the Advisory Council was one of the 
first bodies composed of men outside government to 
advise on policy for implementation inside government. 
Individual members of the Advisory Council retire after 
five years’ service. 

In addition to the Advisory Council we have a research 
board or committee to advise on the work on each of our 
research organizations. Each board or committee is, 
again, composed of independent members who are chosen 
by the Lord President for their special knowledge and 
experience. Thus, by way of our various advisory bodies, 
our university and industrial scientists and our industrial 
leaders exercise a direct influence on the activities of the 
Department. 

Governmental Research Establishments 

The full list of the Department’s stations includes: 
National Physical Laboratory, Building Research Sta¬ 
tion, Chemical Research Laboratory, Food Investigation 
Organization (dealing with the storage and preservation 
of food), Forest Products Research Laboratory, Fuel 
Research Station, Geological Survey, Pest Infestation of 
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Stored Products, Road Research laboratory, and Water 
Pollution Research Laboratory. The problems which 
these research laboratories attack — as may be surmised 
by the names given the laboratories — are, of course, 
current. Still, the basic overall need is one of considerably 
longer standing than might first be supposed. 

Earlier, reference was made to Count Rumford (who 
was born at Woburn, Massachusetts) as probably the 
first to apply the methods of science to problems con¬ 
nected with the primary domestic needs of mankind. It is 
a singular coincidence that many of the problems he 
investigated are precisely those for which we have 
thought it desirable to set up special laboratories. For 
example, his work on the economy of fuel, on the design 
of kitchen stoves, anil on the reduction of smoke from 
chimneys is paralleled by the work of our Fuel Research 
Station on fuel economy, domestic heating appliances, 
and atmospheric pollution. His work on ventilation and 
the comfort conditions in rooms is similarly paralleled 
by projects undertaken by our Building Research Sta¬ 
tion. Similarly, his work on the tractive force required to 
draw carriages having wheels of various widths over 
roads of different types has connection with that of 
our Road Research Laboratory. Rumford also carried out 
research on food, paying attention to its nutritional 
value, its economy, and its efficient preparation; we 
also have a Food Research Organization. Finally, al¬ 
though there may be other comparisons which have 
escaped me, he invented his celebrated photometer and 
carried out researches on the lighting of rooms and the 
design of lighting fittings, activities which are continued 
today at the National Physical Laboratory. If we ever 
thought of adopting a patron for our Department, we 
should find it difficult to overlook Rumford’s claim to 
that position! 







Now I think it is important to note that our research 
stations, which seek to advance knowledge of community 
interest, are differentiated according to objectives. There¬ 
fore we have a Building Research Station, a Road 
Research Laboratory, a Fuel Research Laboratory, a 
Forest Products Research Laboratory, and so on. The 
staff of each of the stations is constituted as a balanced 
team of physicists, chemists, engineers, architects, bi¬ 
ologists, and others according to the objective of the 
station. In addition, there are three stations organized 
subjectively, the National Physical Laboratory (by far 
the largest station of the Department), the Geological 
Survey, and the Chemical Research Laboratory. In 
addition to work on their own extensive program, these 
organizations naturally give specialist services to all the 
other stations in their own subjects. 

Fuel Research Activities 

Because a description of the work of all our stations 
coidd easily be wearisome, I shall select only one station 
as an example for brief comment, namely, the Fuel 
Research Station. This station was established shortly 
after World War I as a national research center for the 
study of fuel problems. Its work has included investiga¬ 
tions on the carbonization of coal at high and low tem¬ 
peratures to improve the processes of manufacturing 
solid smokeless fuel, and gas and liquid fuels; on hydro¬ 
genation and other processes for the production of fuel 
oils from coal; on fundamental work dealing with the 
chemical constitution of coal itself. Work has also been 
carried out on the cleaning and storage of coal, and on 
the design of burners of gas and pulverized fuel. 

A most important section of work at the present time 
is that of the National Coal Survey, which is conducted 
at nine laboratories of the various coal fields, with its 


headquarters at the Fuel Research Station. The purpose 
of the Survey is to determine the physical and chemical 
properties of our coals both as they occur in seams in 
the ground and as prepared for the market. On the basis 
of the data collected it is possible to indicate the most 
suitable uses of the different coals and to predict with 
considerable accuracy the probable properties of coal in 
seams that are as yet unworked. 

The Coal Survey, in conjunction with the Geological 
Survey collaborates with the Coal Commission and the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power in assessing our national 
reserves of coal, which since 1942 have belonged to the 
nation. It will be seen that the data collected by the 
survey are essential in the planning of future mining 
operations if we are to use our not unlimited resources 
to the best advantage. 

Recently the Fuel Research Station has intensified 
its research work in connection with domestic heating 
and atmospheric pollution. One of the major problems 
facing the country in the immediate postwar period, 
that of housing, has provided opportunities for great 
improvements in domestic heating. The Station has been 
called upon to assist the ministries concerned by testing 
appliances and advising on problems concerned with fuel 
for the home. Not least among these problems is that of 
reducing smoke emission. 

In addition to work in its own field on the more effi¬ 
cient use of fuel, during the war the Fuel Research 
Station has dealt with such problems as the development 
of flame-thrower fuels and the design of gas-producers 
to enable road transport to operate on indigenous fuels. 
It has also developed a simple and effective method for 
preventing the emission of smoke by ships at sea, based 
on modification of the doors of marine boilers. This work 
should have important applications to land boilers in 
peacetime and unquestionably will help in reducing 
smoke pollution of the atmosphere. 

As in the case of the Fuel Research Station, all our 
research stations left their peacetime problems largely 
in abeyance during the war and worked on matters of 
wartime importance. These problems arose either as 
specially urgent matters within their own respective 
fields or as entirely novel problems posed in the first 
instance by the Defense Research Departments. Our 
Road Research Laboratory, for example, keeping its 
staff and facilities intact, turned to the study of the 
physics of explosions. Its staff thereby became as expert 
on destroying concrete as they already were on making it! 

Science and Government Functions 

Now in considering the applications of science we must 
note the changing function of government. In Graham 
Wallas’ famous phrase government “has come to be 
engaged not merely in preventing wrong things from 
being done, but in bringing it about that the right things 
shall be done.” In discharging this most positive function 
we find that, to an increasing extent, science is being 
used as part basis for the formulation of government 
policy. A very interesting problem of organization there¬ 
fore arises. We desire scientific knowledge to permeate 
the executive departments. How far, then, can a central 
scientific department serve these executive departments, 
and in what way should its service be supplemented by 
scientific staff and scientific w’ork within the executive 
departments themselves? (Continued on page 21$) 
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Incentives for Research 


Only in an Environment in which Private Enterprise Reaps 
the Natural Reward for Advances which It Produces 
Can Full Benefits of Research Be Derived 

By Bobert E. Wilson 


T he use of the term, engineering research, varies 
considerably in different, quarters. In some com¬ 
panies and industries the term is used to include 
practically all applied research, as distinguished from 
fundamental scientific research. However, in many in¬ 
dustries, and certainly in the chemical and petroleum 
industries, research in the field of applied chemistry or 
chemical engineering is not ordinarily considered to be 
engineering research. As a matter of fact, most large in¬ 
dustrial research laboratories employ, roughly, equal 
numbers of chemists and chemical engineers, who work 
closely together, and even research on a pilot plant scale 
to develop information necessary for the design of large- 
scale equipment is not ordinarily referred to as engineer¬ 
ing research. The latter term is more generally reserved 
for research in mechanical, electrical, metallurgical, and 
other fields of engineering which might be included under 
the general description of applied physics. 

Broadly speaking, engineering research is more likely to 
be concerned with the solid state than is chemical re¬ 
search, and this, coupled with the complexities of engi¬ 
neering materials and structures, tends to increase theo¬ 
retical and experimental difficulties. 

When we come to consider incentives, there is little 
difference between the incentives for engineering research 
and those for any other kind of applied research, except 
that in most of its phases engineering research is expensive 
and not well adapted to university laboratories. It is also 
a relatively neglected field in which there is more need for 
rapid expansion than in the chemical and related fields 
in which research has had such spectacular growth during 
the past quarter century. Too much engineering design 
is still largely on an empirical basis. Adequate incentives 
for research are therefore particularly important to in¬ 
sure the prompt and adequate development of engineer¬ 
ing research. 

For the past few years there has been an understandable 
overemphasis on the spectacular achievements of science 
and engineering during the war. It is not necessary to 
devote consideration to such accomplishments, however, 
because the reader is already familiar with them, and 
there is no need to imply that the wartime achievements 
of research represent its principal claim to support. What 
I do wish to emphasize are the peacetime values of re¬ 
search and how to insure our having them. I should like 
to illustrate my thesis with some of the results of research 
in the industry in which I have worked for the past quar¬ 
ter century. 

At the end of World War I it was felt that the petroleum 
industry had reached its peak and was about to go into a 
decline. Petroleum reserves were believed to be sufficient 
to last only about 15 years. Gasoline sold for about $0.30 


a gallon and the elder La Follette predicted the immi¬ 
nence of gasoline costing $1.00 a gallon. 

Now, at the end of another tremendously oil-consuming 
world war, the average service station price of gasoline 
is only $0.15)^ per gallon (excluding taxes). Instead of 
using up our oil reserves in the predicted 15 years, we 
managed to find enough to keep us going at an accelerated 
rate for almost twice that long; and we have definitely 
proven reserves of petroleum four times as large as the 
total ultimate reserves estimated 28 years ago. In addi¬ 
tion, the petroleum has been converted into far better 
products than were being made in 1018. 

The dynamic factor which made these achievements 
possible has been improved technology which has resulted 
from research, and its application to every branch of the 
industry. 

If this statement requires elaboration, we need but 
consider recent advances in methods of finding oil. In 
this field surface geology had about reached its capabil¬ 
ities by 1920. Then there came along, however, a whole 
group of new and highly sensitive physical instruments 
— the gravity meter, the magnetometer, and the seismo¬ 
graph — whose application changed completely the 
means of locating oil deposits. Operating on the surface 
of the earth, they permit rock formations to be mapped 
several miles deep in the earth, and have made possible 
the discovery of hundreds of new fields where there were 
no surface indications. 


"Scientific discovery and its technical application 
make up a kind of self-propagating process, each 
new gain supplying the means or the impulse to the 
next one. A chain reaction may peter out because 
each element is too weak to excite an equal one to 
follow it, or because its scale is too small. Or it may 
grow indefinitely in speed and intensity, because its 
scale is sufficiently large and each element on the 
average is strong and quick enough to start off a 
greater successor. . . . Scientific discovery in the 
past has sometimes flared up locally and then died 
down again. . . . History can show many examples 
of regional civilizations which grew and flourished, 
and then somehow became unstable and disappeared. 
. . . There is a strong tendency in the human mind, 
particularly in England and America, to reflect com¬ 
placently, ’Ah, yes, but those things never happen to 
us .’ Perhaps the last few years may have taught 
some of us a lesson: they very nearly did happen 
to us.” 

Archibald V. Hill, 
Secretary of the Royal Society 
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In 1918 the physical limit of drilling was about 5,000 
feet. New drilling methods, better steels, and many other 
inventions, as well as generally better engineering, have 
now made it possible to drill as deep as three miles, thus 
trebling the volume of earth from which oil can be re¬ 
covered. Novel electrical logging devices, sent down a 
new well, use electrical methods or gamma rays to give a 
clear picture of the rock formation all the way down. They 
permit accurate contouring of structures and keep pro¬ 
ductive sands from being overlooked, as frequently oc¬ 
curred in the earlier days. By gas recycling and water 
flooding, aided by scientifically controlled production 
rates under proration, it is now possible to recover 60 to 
70 per cent of the oil in many producing areas, as com¬ 
pared with 20 to 30 per cent in the earlier days. If 60 to 
70 per cent recovery appears to represent low yield, it is 
well to recognize that we deal with rocks with a porosity 
about equal to that of a cement sidewalk, and at depths 
one to three miles below the surface. The recovery, 
through a single six-inch hole, of 70 per cent of the oil 
which underlies 20 acres is a real engineering achievement. 

In the refining field, technology has made so many 
contributions that they cannot be recounted here. We are 
no longer mere refiners, purifying the products which na¬ 
ture supplies; rather are we large-scale chemical manu¬ 
facturers, able to produce almost any desired yield or 
quality of motor fuel, as well as countless other products. 
Nevertheless, refinery costs per barrel are much lower 
than when *we were mere refiners. Without the quality of 
gasoline and oil made possible by research, automobile 
engines would give less than half the power which is to¬ 
day obtainable from a given size of engine; our airplane 
engines would develop about one fourth their present 
power. 

Extensive research has also shown us how to make 
gasoline and other petroleum products from natural gas 
at about present prices, and even how to make gasoline 
from coal and lignite at prices only five or six cents a gal¬ 
lon higher than current prices. If and when our petroleum 
reserves should become inadequate, such knowledge, 
resulting from research, will be invaluable. 

Beginning of Research in Oil Industry 

It would have been a tragedy, both for the public and 
for American oil refiners, if the petroleum industry had 
not engaged heavily in research. This thought causes us 
to stop and analyze how that research came to be done. 
Why did our industry, which 30 years ago employed less 
than 40 research workers (and usually excluded them 
from the refinery yard), expand this activity until today 
it employs several thousand full-time research workers 
and would like to hire as many more over the next few 
years? 

I should like to be able to tell you that the oil indus¬ 
try’s research was due to a broad, public-spirited interest 
in the welfare of our country. Frankness, however, com¬ 
pels me to let you in on a little secret, which brings me 
right to the heart of my subject. The real reason why our 
industry has spent hundreds of millions of dollars in re¬ 
search and development during the past quarter century 
is that we thought we could make a profit by so doing! 

Although eventually we might have been smart enough 
to figure out for ourselves that research is profitable, our 
thinking was helped out by one fortunate event, if we can 
thifs properly label the work of a pioneer. 


About 1912 Dr. William M. Burton and his associates 
in the laboratory of the Standard Oil Company of In¬ 
diana invented the Burton process for cracking cheap 
heavy distillates to make gasoline. He showed not only 
how to control the conversion of large hydrocarbon mole¬ 
cules into smaller and more valuable molecules, but also 
how to do it at a considerable profit. 

For some years the industry had been wondering how 
to meet the rapidly growing demand for gasoline with 
the limited quantity naturally occurring in crude oil. Dr. 
Burton’s invention, which was widely licensed to other re¬ 
finers, solved the problem. It conserved the country’s 
petroleum supplies, it gave the customers better gasoline 
at a lower price, and it made millions of dollars for Dr. 
Burton’s company. As an important "by-product, it sold 
the petroleum industry on research. It pointed out, not 
only to technologists but also to management, that in¬ 
ventions have great cash value, and that to lag behind in 
technical developments was likely to be costly. The more 
progressive refining companies rapidly expanded their 
research, and this activity constantly grew as it proved 
its value in every branch of our industry. 

The quarter century following 1918 saw more than a 
thirty-fold increase in the number of research workers in 
our industry. Today one independent petroleum research 
company, which spends two or three million dollars a 
year in its laboratories, is financed entirely by royalties 
on processes which it has developed and which it licenses 
mainly to the smaller refineries. While the larger oil 
companies are also quite willing to license their patents, 
royalty income is today a very small factor in the encour¬ 
agement or financing of their research programs. In the 
highly competitive petroleum industry the oil companies 
are primarily interested in the direct effects of research 
on their own operations and in having something to trade 
with others, so as to be able to use the best process or 
combination of processes which anyone may develop. 

Yes, the hope for profit, either as royalties or as earn¬ 
ings from operations is what has justified expenditures 
in the field of research. Those who are critical of the 
fact that several million dollars for patent royalties are 
annually collected or paid (and often one company is on 
the receiving end in one technical field, and on the pay¬ 
ing end in another) may be reminded that the total sci¬ 
entific research and development expense of the oil in¬ 
dustry is today around $40,000,000 per year, which is 
more than five times the current royalty payments. 
Furthermore, the saving to the American people in having 
gasoline at an average price (excluding tax) of $.015)4> 
instead of the 1920 price of $0.29%, has been around 
$4,200,000,000 in a peacetime year! Of course, not all 
these savings should be credited to research, but on the 
other hand, this figure does not include the tremendous 
additional savings due to better quality, nor the more 
important fact that, without the doubling of gasoline 
yield due to research, the prediction of a dollar per gallon 
for gasoline might well have come true. 

Detriments to Future of Research 

So much for the past. But what of the future of re¬ 
search? With such a past record you may wonder why 
further incentives for research are needed. The fact is, 
however, that in spite of this history of achievement, 
there are some serious clouds on the horizon which 
threaten the ability of research to continue its vital con- 
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tribution to the life of our nation. One such cloud is the 
fact that the simpler and easier problems have been 
solved. We are left with the more difficult ones. When I 
entered the petroleum industry in 1922 I was the second 
chemical engineer to be employed by my company, al¬ 
though it had about 25 chemists. All around the refinery 
were inviting problems which could be solved by a few 
weeks or months of intelligent application of engineering 
principles and which would save hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year. Today every operation has undergone 
repeated scrutiny from chemists, engineers, and other 
scientists. It requires extensive study to make any major 
improvements. Also, in a highly research-minded industry 
the new improvements become obsolete much more rap¬ 
idly than was once the case. 

For these reasons the law of diminishing returns is 
beginning to apply to many fields of research. During 
the past quarter century our industry has passed through 
an evolution similar to that which occurred in the field 
of geographical exploration during the last century and 
a half. Daniel Boone with a rifle and a pack horse could 
add tremendously to public knowledge of new territory. 
Today it takes a Byrd expedition, a large, expensive, and 
well-organized group with much scientific equipment, to 
make any significant additions. In one respect, however, 
the analogy fails. Our geographical frontiers are necessar¬ 
ily shrinking as exploration proceeds. The frontiers of 
science, although becoming more difficult and expensive to 
penetrate, are ever expanding. Engineering research in 
particular offers many new and promising frontiers. 

The Need for Trained Man Power 

A second obstacle to research is the serious shortage 
of technical men which faces us, particularly during the 
next five years. As industrial operations become more 
complex, technically trained men are needed as operators 
or supervisors, and such jobs generally have priority over 
research. It will be impossible for our educational institu¬ 
tions to meet the demand for technical men during the 
next several years. This shortage stems back largely to 
the shortsighted policy pursued by the military authori¬ 
ties in drafting thousands of technical men for nontechni¬ 
cal jobs, and particularly in uprooting almost completely 
the young students who were part way through our tech¬ 
nical schools. It seems strange that the nation which has 
profited most by the development of science and en¬ 
gineering was least enlightened in the utilization of tech¬ 
nical and prospective technical men during the war. I 
have yet to find the individual within or without the mili¬ 
tary service who did not give at least lip service to the 
theory that technical men should be employed at scien¬ 
tific work, but the facts are that many thousands of tech¬ 
nically trained men were put in the Army to do entirely 
nontechnical jobs, and that many promising young stu¬ 
dents were prevented from completing their technical 
education. 

The third difficulty in expanding our research program 
is the accumulated deficiency in basic research. As was 
well pointed out in the very fine report made to the Pres¬ 
ident by Dr. Vannevar Bush, T6, and his committee, we 
were too dependent before the war on European sources 
for much of our basic research. During the war we made 
tremendous advances in applying known principles of 
science, but we discovered very little that was basically 
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new or fundamental. This is one field where we have 
been drawing upon our reserves at an alarming rate. 

A fourth threat to the future of research arises out of 
the attempt of a relatively small group to wreck our pat¬ 
ent system. They have misrepresented the basic facts 
about patents and have filled the papers with discussions 
of a few unusual and nontypical, patent-control schemes, 
with which our antitrust laws are quite adequate to deal. 
They have even raised the old, worn-out specter of so- 
called suppressed patents. Both our previous and our 
present patent commissioners state they have been un¬ 
able to discover any patents which have been suppressed. 
Facts and logic, liowever,* seem of very little interest to 
detractors of the patent system. 

Even emasculation of our patent system, however, 
would not today cause marked curtailment of the re¬ 
search programs of most large companies because they 
now realize that the main value of research to them lies 
in making new and better products, developing new proc¬ 
esses, reducing operating costs, and so on. There would, 
however, be several very serious results of a substantial 
weakening of our patent system. 

First of all, the smaller operating companies, independ¬ 
ent inventors, and research and licensing companies 
would have little incentive to continue research. To them, 
income from the sale or licensing of patents is the only 
way in which they can reasonably expect to recover the 
extremely high cost of modem research. We would lose 
the diversity of approach and the independent viewpoint 
which have been of outstanding value to all industry. 
We must not overlook the fact that the telephone was 
invented by a teacher of the deaf, the telegraph by a pro¬ 
fessor of physics, celluloid, the first plastic, by a printer, 
and the Diesel engine by another professor. 

The second unfortunate effect of emasculation of our 
patent system would be reversion to the dark ages of 
secret processes. Fundamentally the grant of a patent is 
not to reward a discovery, but to compensate an inventor 
for prompt and full disclosure (Continued on page 232) 



Diversity 

and 

Progress 

By Henry B. Phillips 

I N comparing the present with the past we find few 
things have changed so radically as the idea of prog¬ 
ress. As a result of a lifelong study of the matter 
J. B. Bury 1 of Cambridge University concluded that, 
until the last two centuries, the idea of unlimited advance 
had never existed anywhere. Yet, now, expectation that 
the future will surpass the present is almost universal. 
Tins is significant for it may imply recognition that per¬ 
petual progress is now possible for the first time. Thus it is 
interesting to consider what are the conditions favorable 
to progress and whether any of these exist to an extent 
that has not occurred before. 

Consider first some of the characteristics of progress, 
assuming that, over the long periods with which we are 
concerned, progress is measured by the creation rather 
than the distribution of resources. 

Progress results from the efforts of all the people. Thus 
it is a group accomplishment but one of a rather peculiar 
nature. In the usual activities of everyday life, the total 
accomplishment of a group of workers is the sum of the 
things done by its members. We are accustomed to accept 
this additivity of effects as a universal principle. For the 
advances which constitute progress it is not valid however. 
If a group of men engage in research and 10 of them make 
the same discovery, not 10 disCoveries.are made but only 
one. For work of this kind the total accomplishment of the 
group is not the sum of the things done by the individuals 
but the sum of the different things. The total accomplish¬ 
ment of the group, therefore, is greatest when the activ¬ 
ities of its members exhibit greatest diversity. 

The same conclusion follows when we consider that 
progress involves a continual advance into the unknown. 
At each step of such advance, features are encountered 
which are not logically dependent on anything previously 
known, and which consequently cannot be foreseen by any 
intelligence however great. The results are thus subject 
to chance and the total influence of chance increases as 
the interval under consideration is lengthened. Since 
the probability of success in any game of chance increases 
with the number of trials, it follows that progress is most 
rapid when the trials made have greatest diversity. 

Thus, whether we consider progress as group accom¬ 
plishment, or advance into the unknown, diversity is indi¬ 
cated as the optimum condition. 

Failure to provide this diversity is a major defect in 
all schemes of central control. In any such scheme a 
single decision must be reached, and because of the in¬ 
fluence of chance, any single decision relative to the future 
is probably wrong. This difficulty is just as serious in 

1 J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress. (New York: Macmillan Company, 

1920.) 


democracies as in other forms of government. As the term 
is now used, the central feature of democracy is majority 
rule. Unfortunately, there is only one majority. In mat¬ 
ters where chance plays a predominant role, this means 
the majority is doomed to be nearly always wrong. 

To this one might object that, despite its defects, ma¬ 
jority rule is better than minority rule. That is undoubt¬ 
edly true but it is not necessary to have either. In addition 
to majority rule and minority rule there are many other 
kinds of rule. In particular, there is the case of no rule at 
all, under which form greatest progress has been made. 

Suppose, for example, you have the misfortune to have 
appendicitis. If you choose a good surgeon your chances 
of survival are almost 100 per cent. When I was a boy, 
however, I knew a number of people who had appendicitis, 
every one of whom died. What is responsible for this 
change from almost certain death to almost certain sur¬ 
vival? No law on the subject has been passed by Congress 
or any of the state legislatures. Even the medical societies 
have probably done very little. Individual doctors and 
hospitals have merely improved their methods and others 
have followed the methods found to work best. Thus, un¬ 
der no rule at all, it has come to pass that people with ap¬ 
pendicitis no longer have to die. Similarly in all lines, 
progress is most rapid when there is least rule because 
this is the condition under which the actions of people 
have maximum diversity. 

Failure to provide this diversity is a defect not only 
in real states but in all the utopias created by human im¬ 
agination. The authors of these imaginary states give 
to their creations such limited and static structures that 
if their utopias were established and left without inter¬ 
ference it is doubtful if they could even survive. And cer¬ 
tainly in a little while, through lack of progress, the inhab¬ 
itants of these ideal states would merely work harder, have 
less, and die earlier than people in the rest of the world. 

In some of these utopias neglect of diversity appears 
even to be deliberate. Thus, Plato in his Republic inquires 
what quality is most desirable for the citizens of his ideal 
state to have, and concludes that this quality is unity. It 
is not entirely clear what Plato meant by unity, but Aris¬ 
totle, who knew Plato better than we ever can, seems 
to infer that Plato meant the citizens should be essen¬ 
tially alike. For in his great essay on politics, Aristotle 
quotes this theory and criticizes it. He says there can be 
too much unity, that a state does not consist of many peo¬ 
ple but of many kinds of people. 

Cycles of Civilisation 

Of the many kinds of people the most important are 
those of superior ability, and the development of these 
is the greatest step in human progress. In historic times 
human ability has been subject to wide periodic varia¬ 
tions. A most interesting study of these variations was 
made by W. M. F. Petrie, 2 the eminent English Egyptolo¬ 
gist. Petrie divides the last 7,000 years of Mediterranean 
history into eight periods. Each period begins with an in¬ 
vasion by a foreign race. This is followed by an interval of 
gestation usually lasting from six to eight centuries. Then 
there is rapid development reaching its peak first in sculp¬ 
ture, and then, successively, in painting, language, me¬ 
chanics, and finally in wealth. After a brief period of lux¬ 
ury, decay sets in and this (Continued on page 226) 

J W. M. F. Petrie, The Revolutions of Civilizations. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1922.) 
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Humanities in an Engineering School 

The Teaching of Liberal Arts May Benefit as Much 
from Plato’s Method of Dialogues as from 
Application of the Scientific Method 

By Richard A. Novak 


W ITH increasing frequency, graduates of scientific 
schools are being called upon to pass judgment 
upon matters not strictly amenable to mathe¬ 
matical treatment and not easily subjectable to controlled 
laboratory conditions. More frequently they are being 
asked questions involving human relations, philosophy, 
economics, sociology, and especially politics. It is a natu¬ 
ral presumption of the layman that one who is skillful 
and intelligent enough to deal successfully with the 
complex problems of science is one whose voice should be 
heeded in other matters. 

It is unfortunately true, however, that rare is the 
scientist or engineer who can honestly claim to know more 
about the nonscientific problems confronting the world 
today than the average intelligent layman. At a time 
when his prestige is high, and the need for an authorita¬ 
tive voice is great, he must either admit his ignorance or 
pretend knowledge. If he does the former, the world is 
left in the hands of the men who put it where it now is. 
If he pretends a knowledge which he does not have, and 
trades upon the name of scientist, he places himself in 
the same category as the primitive practitioner of black 
magic who danced about his patient in weird headdress. 

There is nothing new, of course, in the suggestion that 
the way out of this dilemma should lie in the right ap¬ 
plication of scientific methodology. In the terminology 
to be used here, the words “liberal arts” could be sub¬ 
stituted for “scientific methodology.” For the present 
purposes, the liberal arts will be defined as those arts 
having to do with the proper and skillful manipulation 
of symbols. The methods of science are one example of 
this proper and skillful use. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that the physical sciences are pre-eminent today 
only because those who pursue them have been con¬ 
sciously, almost painfully, aware of themselves as ma¬ 
nipulators of symbols. 

Approach to Instruction in the Humanities 

The thesis of this paper is that in its instruction in 
the humanities the scientific or engineering school would 
do well to make equally explicit the manipulation of 
symbols in nonscientific subjects. The interplay made 
possible by a comparison of the use of symbols in scientific 
and nonscientific fields should make this task easier. 

To make clear what is being suggested, it would per¬ 
haps be best to adduce a simple example. Let a geometri¬ 
cal system of some sort be assumed. It can be described 
by a number of postulates and definitions and by the 
theorems which arise logically from them. Such a system, 
taken by itself and without reference to actuality, has 
what can be called a truth-value which is a function of 
its internal consistency. There is, in other words, a very 


real sense in which the geometry can be called true or 
false, even though it may have no relevance whatsoever 
to actuality. Let this type of truth or falsity be called 
the primary truth-value of the system. 

If our geometrical system is applied to the measure¬ 
ment and description of some segment of actuality — for 
instance, a chair — and it is seen to describe the geomet¬ 
rical characteristics of the chair adequately, it may be 
said to be true in a different way from that described as 
primary truth. Let this type of truth or falsity be called 
the secondary truth-value of the system. 

It may be well to point out here that the system is said 
to be representative of actuality, that is, to have a high 
secondary truth-value, when it adequately describes the 
measurements taken of actuality. The consideration of 
importance here is that, strictly speaking, a high second¬ 
ary truth-value implies a high degree of correlation be¬ 
tween system and measurements. It is unjustifiable to 
equate measurements of actuality with actuality. 

The process of measurement really requires that actu¬ 
ality be treated as though it were itself a symbol. We im¬ 
pute to some segment of actuality a meaning, dictate* 1 
by the system and by the limitations of instruments avail¬ 
able, in much the same manner that we assume a word 
has meaning. Instead of having recourse to a dictionary 
to evaluate this meaning, however, we apply some unit¬ 
measuring stick, the instrument, and then define actuality 
in terms of the measuring stick. It has often been pointed 
out that measurement is a metaphorical process, differing 
little from the use of metaphors by the poet or philosopher. 
To say that a table is five feet long is to say that there 
is a relation between the unit-foot length and the table 
length which is the same as a relation between one and 
five. William E. Johnson in Logic * has shown that more 
commonplace metaphors have the same form. Thus, when 
an Australian speaks of England as the mother country, 
he is really saying that there is a relation between England 
and Australia which is the same as the relation between 
mother and child. The formal similarity between the two 
cases is easily apparent. 

There is nothing new or startling in what has been said 
above. If it achieves any mark of distinction at all, it 
probably can be said to arise from an oversimplification 
and, possibly as a consequence, distortion of a complex 
process. Since, however, our purpose is simplification, 
this may not be entirely bad. 

Primary and Secondary Truth-Values 

Having stated in outline form the structure of a geo¬ 
metrical system ami having indicated the criteria for 

* Logic by William E. Johnson. (New York City: The Macmillan 
Company. Part I, 86.25; Part II, 84 50; Part III, 84.25.) 
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statements of truth or falsity of that system, let us turn 
our attention to something nouscientific. 

Let us assume there are two opponents who are having 
a political argument. It will not require too much im¬ 
agination to put the opponents into violent 
Facts opposition. Not infrequently such arguments 
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The methods of science are one example of the proper . . 

end in blows; between nations they may be a contribut¬ 
ing factor to wars. 

Without specifying the particular issue of the argu¬ 
ment, it is proposed to take our geometrical system as a 
formal analogue and attempt to determine at what points 
either opponent may be judged right or wrong. Assume 
that opponent A has made a statement; it can be any 
statement. We may consider this statement as a theorem 
in some system analogous to the geometrical system. 
Inasmuch as it is a theorem, it presupposes some postu¬ 
lates and some definitions. 

We can investigate .d’s statement solely in the light 
of the postulates and definitions upon which it is based. 
If it is logically consistent, we may say that it has primary 
truth and to that extent may be right. We may, how¬ 
ever, find that A is not aware of the axioms which gener¬ 
ate his statement. If, by judicious questions, we are able 
to bring them to his attention, he may confirm or repudi¬ 
ate them. Note should be taken that there is little differ¬ 
ence between such critical investigation of postulates by 
persistent questioning and what the psychoanalyst tries 
to do in his treatment of an unbalanced person. 

Implicit in the above statement is the assumption that 
human beings are not, in general, illogical. Usually, what 
is called an unreasonable or illogical opinion is one the 
axiomatic grounds of which are unclarified. Sometimes it 
is more convenient for a man to be called unreasonable 
than it is for him to reveal, to himself or to others, the 
postulates which would justify his logic. 

The point of importance here, however, is that an opin¬ 
ion can be considered as a theorem of a system which 


may be investigated for its systematic or primary truth- 
value without any consideration being given to its sec¬ 
ondary truth-value. Such an investigation imposes upon 
the investigator a disciplined approach to the uses and 
misuses of symbols. Its ultimate value lies in the cleansing 
effect which the revealing of postulates will have. 

Once a statement has been investigated in its system¬ 
atic context, it is possible to subject it to similar scrutiny 
to determine its secondary truth-value. The units of 
measurement should arise naturally from, and be con¬ 
sistent with, the postulates and definitions of the system. 
In effect, the units of measurement will impose their 
meaning upon actuality as questions, and actuality will 
answer with a “y es ” or “no.” It remains only to decide 
whether the questions are trivial or significant. 

The suggestion is not being made here that arguments, 
especially political ones, are very often carried through 
to completion along the above lines, nor is it even being 
suggested that they should. It is believed to be important, 
however, that parties to a discussion understand to what 
they are party. To hold opinions on a political, or any 
other issue, is to take upon oneself the intellectual re¬ 
sponsibility to discover and evaluate one’s axioms. Only 
when this has been done can any rational estimate be 
made of the opinion. Only when this has been done is one 
justified in convictions firmly held, for then only .are they 
held with a knowledge of what they involve and imply. 

The Humanities in Engineering Schools 

It would be well to return now to the original problem 
and discuss what bearing all this may have on the teaeh- 


and . . . skillful manipulation of different sets of symbols. 
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ing of the humanities in an engineering Figures 
school. It is being maintained here that 
what any course in the humanities should teach is not 
politics, not philosophy, not economics, but rather the 
liberal arts. It is to be remembered that the liberal arts 
were defined above as the arts having to do with the 
proper and skillful use of symbols. ( Concluded on -page 230) 
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Institute Finances 

I N presenting the Treasurer’s report on M.I.T. finances 
for the fiscal year 1946 a gradual tapering off, rather 
than the expected sharp decline, in the volume of 
transactions for the year following the end of the war is 
reported by Horace S. Ford. Total volume for the 1946 
fiscal year was $30,000,000; two-thirds that of the previ¬ 
ous year, but more than that for 1944. Endowment and 
other funds showed a total book value of $46,000,000 
compared with $43,000,000 for the previous year. 

Largely because of the increased number of returning 
students, the educational and administrative operations 
totalled $4,000,000 as against $3,470,000 for the year 
1945. Expenses exceeded income by $109,000 and the all- 
time cumulative operating deficit, at the time of the 
report, stood at $7,100. 

Two items on the asset side of the balance sheet should 
be especially noted. Advances for current operations, 
$3,700,000, are $250,000 more than for the previous year, 
occasioned largely by long delayed payments of student 
tuition fees of veterans, sponsored by the Veterans’ 
Administration along with other government contracts. 
The $4,000,000 of accounts receivable is almost $1,000,000 
less than for the previous year. 

For the year past, new loans from the Technology Loan 
Fund were but $16,000 against repayments of $122,000 
which brings the total of notes outstanding against 
student borrowers to $422,000 out of the $1,800,000 
total of the Fund. Repayment to maturities of more 
than 98 per cent is being maintained. 

From the financial point of view, the student housing 
project at Westgate needs at least 15 years of continued 
occupancy to be reasonably well amortized. Income on 
this $500,000 commitment is not likely to exceed two per 
cent. Building 22 of the Radiation Laboratory has been 
purchased for student occupancy and its reconversion to 
barracks-type housing has cost $153,000 including equip¬ 
ment, which is not likely to be recovered. 

The third or F.P.H.A. housing project, in which fami¬ 
lies are now moving, consists of the two-story Navy bar¬ 
racks which have been erected immediately west of 
Westgate and is known as Westgate West. The initial 
cost of providing the site, grading, filling, and bringing 
in the services supplied to these buildings will require an 
expenditure of Institute funds of approximately $130,000. 
The government allows a return of $15.00 per family per 
year of occupancy. If this project should last for five 
years and be completely rented to 180 families during 
this time, the return would be but $13,500, leaving an 
anticipated deficit of $110,000 to $115,000, not including 
the cost of demolishing the buildings. 

The three emergency housing projects which the Insti¬ 
tute now operates may, therefore, be expected to repre¬ 
sent a loss of between $250,000 and $275,000, a rather 
substantial contribution from the Institute to the pressing 
housing shortage of the community. 


II THE TECHNOLOGY NEWS SERVICE 


Of Past and Future 

W ITH an attendance of 99 members and guests, the 
253d dinner meeting of the Alumni Council was 
held in Pritchett Hall of Walker Memorial on November 
25, 1946. Harold Bugbee, ’20, President, called the meet¬ 
ing to order at 7:05 p.m. and introduced Professor George 
Owen, ’94, newly elected Council representative for the 
Class of 1894. Professor Avery A. Ashdown, ’24, intro¬ 
duced his guests, Robert J. Hansen and Edward Cole, 
graduate students at the Institute. 

In presenting his report, Alumni Secretary Charles E 
Locke, ’96, announced that a midwinter meeting of the 
Alumni of Metropolitan Boston has been scheduled to be 
held on the evening of February 8 in Walker Memorial. 
President Karl T. Compton will introduce Dr. Everett 
M. Baker, Dean of Students. Dr. Vladimir K. Zworykin, 
Associate Director, RCA Laboratories, will explain and 
demonstrate the operation of a complete television sys¬ 
tem in a program lasting an hour and a half. 

Saturday, June 14, 1947, has been selected for Alumni 
Day when M.I.T. Alumni will return to Boston to renew 
old acquaintance and attend the Stein-on-the-Table 
Banquet. The Executive Committee nominated the fol¬ 
lowing committee chairmen who were elected by the 
Alumni Council: Banquet, William W. Garth, Jr., ’36; 
Exhibits, Herbert L. Beckwith, ’26; Ladies' Program, 



Official Navv Photo 


For his service as wartime director of the Anti-Submarine 
Warfare Research Group in the Atlantic , Professor Philip M. 
Morse was recently awarded the Medal oj Merit by Rear Admiral 
Monroe Kelly, U.S.N., Commandant of the Third Naval District. 
Professor Morse, well known to Review readers as one of its 
editorial associates, is on leave of absence to serve as director of 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory, devoted to pure research 
in atomic, sciences. 


(*« 8 ) 
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Mrs. William H. McAdams; Luncheon , John B. Wilbur, 
’26; Publicity, Ralph T. Jope, ’28; Registration, Wolcott 
A. Hokanson, staff; Symposium, Donald Whiston, ’32; 
Transportation and Hotel Accommodations, Emmons J. 
Whitcomb, ’ll; Ways and Means, Delbert L. Rhind, 
staff. Parke D. Appel, ’22, Alumni Day Chairman for 
1947, presented plans for observance on June 14, an¬ 
nounced “Advances in the Air” as the theme for the 
forenoon symposium, and reported that the Hotel 
Statler would be the scene of the annual banquet. 

In the absence of George Warren Smith, ’26, chairman 
of the special committee on the Boston Luncheon Club, 
the Alumni Secretary reported that daily luncheon meet¬ 
ings were being held from 12:00 to 1:30 p.m. at Thompson’s 
Spa on Washington Street in Boston. Council members 
were urged to attend these meetings when possible. 

II. B. Richmond, ’14, presented the report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Resolutions for the late Henry D. Jackson, ’95. 

At 8:00 p.m. the Council had the good fortune to listen 
to a 10-minute inaugural address by President Karl T. 
Compton, which opened the Beaver Network. As re¬ 
corded on page 166 of the January, 1947, issue of The 
Review, this activity provides a student-operated, 
carrier-current broadcast system for dormitory residents. 

Vice-president James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, gave an ac¬ 
count of his recent visit to nine local clubs throughout 
the country. With the return to more nearly normal 
peacetime conditions, Dr. Killian found clear evidence of 
renewed interest in local clubs. He found alumni interest 
high in the M.I.T. program of humanities and in extra¬ 
curricular activities. 

John W. Leonard, Jr., ’47, coxswain of the M.I.T. 
crew T , spoke briefly on crew activities, and especially the 
trip to the regatta in the State of Washington last June. 
He was followed by Ralph T. Jope, ’28, who gave the 
story of M.I.T. collegiate crew activities from early 
days down to the recent Washington regatta. Finally, 
James B. McMillin, crew coach, gave a historical ac¬ 
count of the history of rowing, with some sidelights on 
the activities of the crew. There followed movies of the 
crew on the Charles River and also at the June regatta. 


Hope for the Dinghy Fleet 

NEW experimental dinghy for the M.I.T. Nautical 
Association was recently christened at the Sailing 
Pavilion when Miss Hope Wiswall named the new boat 
Hope as she broke a bottle of Narragansett Bay water 
over the bow of the little craft. Miss Wiswall, a Radcliffe 
student, is the niece of Paid M. Wiswall, ’09, donor of 
the new dinghy. 

The new boat is a trial model, designed by George 
Owen, ’94, retired Professor of Naval Architecture, who 
drew up the original plans for the present Technology 
fleet. The present fleet is beginning to show its age after 
10 years of almost constant use, and a new fleet is indi¬ 
cated sometime in the next few years. The new model is 
similar to the original boats in dimensions and lines, 
except that a canoe stern replaces the transom type, and 
the boats have been given more stability amidships. The 
canoe-type stern gives greater rigidity of construction, 
particularly should molded plywood or one of the new 
plastic processes be used in the construction of the new 
fleet. The Hope has proved very satisfactory in trials. 

Sailing at Technology has proved increasingly popular 
since it was introduced in the spring of 1936. The mem¬ 
bership of the Nautical Association reached a new high 
this past year with 1,057 members representing approxi¬ 
mately one-fifth of the Institute population. In addition 
to an increased intramural program, the sailing team 
captured all three major dinghy championships, the 
McMillan Trophy (large yachts), the Morss Bowl 
(dinghies), and the Star Class Intercollegiate Trophy. In 
addition, Roger Willcox, ’42, won the National 110- 
championship in the Morss, one of the Technology fleet. 
M.I.T. sailors captured 19 first places and four of the 
second places in the total of 23 regattas during the past 
year. Technology skippers, Charles M. Hunt, Jr., ’47, 
Daniel W. Greenbaum, ’47, John Marvin, ’49, Leigh A. 
Brite, ’46, and Alfred A. LaFountain, ’47, were the first 
five men in the traditional 10 best skippers selected from 
the 33 colleges which now form the Intercollegiate Yacht 
Racing Association. 




Miss Hope Wiswall chris¬ 
tens the new experimental 
dinghy Hope as Commo¬ 
dore Stephen B. King, '47, 
and Professor Erwin II. 
Schell, '12, look on. Instead 
of the traditional cham¬ 
pagne, water from the Nar- 
raganseU Bay was broken 
over the bow in reminiscence 
of the region where Paul M. 
Wiswall, '09, donor of the 
dinghy, first learned to sail. 
The new l>oat teas designed 
by Professor George Otven, 
'94, who also designed the 
M.I.T. dinghy fleet which 
has been in constant use 
during the last decade. 


M.I.T. Photo 
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Economics and Engineering 

HE Visiting Committee on the Department of Eco¬ 
nomics and Social Science * met on March 15, 1946, 
at the Racquet and Tennis Club in New York. George A. 
Sloan, the chairman, entertained the group at lunch, 
after which discussion centered upon a new undergradu¬ 
ate course in Economics and Engineering. As explained 
by the representatives of the staff present at the meeting, 
such a course would be designed for those planning to 
become staff executives in the economic, personnel, 
statistical, or other departments of a business, govern¬ 
mental, or labor organization. It will also serve those 
who will go on to graduate work in economics in prepara¬ 
tion for teaching. In the past, such persons have come 
into their profession from the liberal arts colleges. The 
Institute’s new course offers the engineering approach. 
The student will be equipped to use the methodology of 
exact science in the analysis of economic problems. Being 
grounded in engineering, he will be prepared to evaluate 
the impact of technology upon our economic life. The 
country needs economists with an engineering background. 

The subjects in Economics and Engineering have been 
selected with a view to achieving three main objectives: 
to impart some knowledge of human behavior; to show 
how industry is organized and operated; and to give some 
conception of the broader aspects of economic, political, 
and social problems. Students have the choice of two 
options: Human Relations and Industrial Economics. 

The Human Relations option emphasizes the first of 
these objectives. It is planned to help the student to be 
effective in his relations with superiors, associates, and 
subordinates. It therefore includes such subjects as ad¬ 
vanced psychology, labor relations, the management of 
people. The Industrial Economics option emphasizes 

* Members of the Committee for 1945-1946 were: George A. Sloan, 
Chairman, Franklin W. Hobbs, ’89, William J. Barrett, ’16, Raymond 
11. Blanchard, ’17, Edward P. Brooks, ’17, OscarS. Cox, ’27, and Carlton 
Richmond. Also attending were: James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, Vice-presi¬ 
dent, Robert G. Caldwell, Dean of Humanities, Douglass V. Brown, 
and Ralph E. Freeman of the Department. 


the second of the above objectives — to provide an 
understanding of economic institutions and industrial 
organizations. It includes such subjects as industrial 
economics, finance, analysis of price and production. In 
both options professional electives afford an opportunity 
to pursue further study in related fields. 

Although the course is set up especially for those with 
tastes and aptitudes for economic analysis and its applica¬ 
tion in industry and government, the engineering content 
is substantial. The dual character of the program is evi¬ 
dent from the fact that, while it meets the educational 
requirements for “junior economist” under existing civil 
service regulations, at the same time, it is adequate to 
qualify graduates as certified engineers. In the third and 
fourth years a student may choose one of three groups of 
subjects selected from the offerings of the Mechanical, 
Chemical, and Electrical Engineering Departments. 

There was some discussion of the provision making stu¬ 
dents choose one of these three groups of subjects rather 
than permitting them to select subjects from several dif¬ 
ferent branches of engineering. The Committee came to 
the conclusion that the group system is preferable. It in¬ 
sures that the engineering study will be carried beyond 
the beginning stage, thus making the program more 
interesting and of greater educational value than if 
students elect a scattering of elementary subjects. As 
to the nonengineering content, the Committee questioned 
the omission of accounting. Although it was pointed out 
that accounting could be chosen as an elective, there was 
a strong feeling that students in both options should be 
required to take this subject. Statistics and production 
were also mentioned as basic requirements. 

Several members emphasized the desirability of care¬ 
fully selecting the students to be admitted to the course. 

The plan as a whole was unanimously approved. There 
was no feeling that by going into economic education 
M.I.T. was stepping outside its traditional role as a scien¬ 
tific and engineering institution. In fact, this new course 
was regarded as a valuable addition to the educational 
opportunities which the Institute has to offer. 



On December 2, 1946, Sec¬ 
retary of War, Robert P. 
Patterson, awarded the 
Medalfor Merit to Professor 
Julius A. Stratton, '23, in 
recognition of his outstand¬ 
ing service in initiating, 
and successfully adminis¬ 
tering, wartime programs 
for the development and 
effectivetactical use of radar 
and related scientific devices. 
Dr. Stratton, who was 
expert consultant. Office of 
the Secretary of War, dur¬ 
ing the war has become 
director of the Institute's 
Electronics Research 
Laboratory. 



Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 
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DIVERSITY AND PROGRESS 

{Continued from page 220) 

decay continues until the old race becomes “too weak to 
imitate anything when a fresh race comes in, and utilizes 
the old stock to graft on both in blood and culture. As 
soon as the mixture is well started it grows on the old soil, 
and produces a new wave of civilization.” 3 

This is the pattern repeated during each cycle of 
Mediterranean civilization. Since sculpture, painting, 
and other developments came about in the same order in 
each cycle it was possible, by study of these, to determine 
the phase of civilization reached at each instant. In 
some cases, larger sections of a people migrated to distant 
lands and remained long out of contact with the home 
country. In such cases Petrie found that the civilization 
of these migrant people remained in phase with that of 
the home country anil did not acquire the phase of the 
new. From this he concluded that the phase of civilization 
at each instant is in the blood of the people and is not in¬ 
fluenced by environment. 

In explanation of these facts Petrie suggested that 
each cycle of civilization was due to the mixing of two 
races. When two races occupy the same country and there 
is free intermarriage, there comes a time when every 
possible combination of ancestry has- been made, when 
each individual in the population is, in most cases, not 
only descended from both races but is a descendant of 
each one of the original settlers. Petrie calls this condition 
complete mixing. Assuming that the population never 
exceeds that of large modern countries, the number of 
generations required for complete mixing depends on the 
initial population. Petrie made rough calculations but 
exact analysis shows that, if the initial population is not 
more than 1,000,000, complete mixing occurs in 24 genera¬ 
tions. If the initial population is 10,000,000, this condition 
will be established in 27 generations, and even with an 
initial population of 100,000,000 complete mixing is ac¬ 
complished in about 31 generations. Assuming the genera¬ 
tions to average 30 years, seven to ten centuries of mixture 
of two races thus “ensures that, in any ordinary sized 
country, the full maximum number of different ancestors 
are blended and every strain of one race is crossed with 
every strain of the other.” 4 This is the period of greatest 
biological diversity and Petrie’s analysis shows it initiates 
the period of greatest ability. 

When any group of living things is long subjected to 
a fixed environment, forms unsuited to that environment 
are gradually eliminated, and finally there remain only 
those better fitted to survive. This screening process is 
called natural selection. Since this process consists merely 
in the elimination of forms unsuited to the particular 
environment, the surviving forms are left more and more 
alike and so less and less capable of adaptation to a differ¬ 
ent environment. Thus species long subjected to fixed 
conditions lose capacity to change, and when conditions 
do change may be unable to survive. 

In the human species this reduction to common type is 
greatly aided by social influences. In childhood play, in 
school, and in all the activities of life, whose who think 
and act in the conventional way find life easier and, in the 
end, leave more progeny to continue the normal trend. 

In a settled community the diversity due to racial mix¬ 
ing ultimately reaches its peak, whereas the leveling in- 

1 Loc. eit., p. 114. 4 Loe. eit., p. 129. 


fluence of environment never ceases. The latter influence 
thus ultimately dominates, diversity diminishes, and 
progress comes to an end. 

Now, when progress ceases, civilization does not stand 
still, but, as Henry George so strongly emphasized, al¬ 
ways turns back. 5 The reason for this is that the major 
part of the things which distinguish a high from a low 
state of civilization results from the efforts of a small 
portion of the people, and in the leveling process these 
are the people most severely reduced. At the present time, 
for example, only a small percentage of the people are 
able to design and build electric power equipment. In a 
reduction to common type most of these would be elim¬ 
inated. With the disappearance of electric power our 
standard of living would drop to a level that would appear 
only a little better than that of ancient Greece and Rome. 

But however long this leveling process continues, it 
never becomes complete. The nation continues to have 
able men, the number per million of population merely 
declining. Just as in a cold gas there are particles with as 
great velocities as in a hot gas, so in a backward people it 
is not the maximum ability that is low but the nature of 
the distribution that is changed. Under the leveling in¬ 
fluence of custom and environment, there is a shifting 
away from genius toward mediocrity. 

Ahead Lies Wealth — and Decline 

In Petrie’s diagram the period which began with the 
fall of Rome is still continuing. For this period we have 
passed the peak in sculpture, painting, and language, 
and are in the great era of mechanics which has now 
broadened out to be science. Ahead lies only the phase of 
maximum wealth, and, if the pattern of the last 7,000 
years still persists, beyond that is the great decline. But 
may not conditions have changed so radically as to make 
that pattern forever obsolete? 

In the matter of racial mixing, conditions certainly have 
completely changed. In former times there was very little 
travel. In settled countries nearly all the people spent 
their lives within a few miles of their places of birth, and 
their descendants remained in the same neighborhood 
for centuries. Impelled by lack of food, or desire of con¬ 
quest, hordes of people occasionally moved into neighbor¬ 
ing countries and these invasions sometimes started new 
periods of civilization. Now invasion has been replaced by 
immigration, and this process is continuous. A new period 
of civilization is thus starting all the time. 

Consider the United States, for example. Our present 
culture has been transplanted mainly from western 
Europe and belongs to a late phase of the period which 
dates from the fall of Rome. Our population is, however, a 
complex one containing large elements from all the im¬ 
portant countries of the world. Few of these people have 
been in the United States for 10 generations and most of 
them for less than five. Thus, mixing is not the thousandth 
part complete and will not become complete for four or 
five centuries. When the civilization based upon this mix¬ 
ture begins to flower, the old civilization transplanted 
from Europe will not yet have reached its end. In the 
meantime, during each century, there will have come into 
the United States greater multitudes than those which in 
the Fifth Century swept down over Rome. 

{Concluded on page 228) 

6 Henry George, Progress and Poverty, Book X, Chap 7. (New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1915.) 
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S trength — Resilience — Fatigue Resistance — Corrosion Re¬ 
sistance-Low Coefficient of Friction—Easy Workability—are 
outstanding advantages of Revere Phosphor Bronzes, now avail¬ 
able in several different alloys. 

In many cases it is the ability of Phosphor Bronze to resist 
repeated reversals of stress that is its most valuable property. 
Hence its wide employment for springs, diaphragms, bellows 




1— Plunger guide 

2— Thermostat spring 

3 — Internal lock washers 

4— Contact springs 

5— External lock washers 

6— Operating lever 

7— Cap with integral springs in side 

8— Retaining spring 

9— Countersunk external lock washer 

10— Pressure spring for capacitor 

11— Five-contact spring 

12— Contact spring for radio part 

13— Pressure spring and terminal 

14— Involute spring 

15— Contact point for solenoid 

16— Contact springs 

—made of Phosphor Bronze strip supplied 
by Revere 


and similar parts. In addition, its corrosion resistance in com¬ 
bination with high tensile properties render it invaluable in 
chemical, sewage disposal, refrigeration, mining, electrical and 
similar applications. In the form of welding rod, Phosphor 
Bronze has many advantages in the welding of copper, brass, 
steel, iron and the repair of worn or broken machine parts. 
Revere suggests you investigate the advantages of Revere Phos¬ 
phor Bronzes in your plant or product. 



COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 

Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago , III.; Detroit, Mich.; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in 
Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 

• 

Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual Net¬ 
work every Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m., EST. 








DIVERSITY AND PROGRESS 

(Concluded from page 226) 

Even if immigration were prohibited, the result would 
be but little changed. A sufficient complex of races is 
already within our borders. For example, if there were 
no further iimnigration, the Japanese already here 
make it practically certain that 1,000 years from now 
every United States citizen will have Japanese blood. 

Under the ferment of continual mixing we may thus 
exjiect continual expansion. The serious question is 
whether this will be held in check by universal custom in 
the one world we are in the process of making. Through 
radio communication, moving pictures, and the printed 
page a closer contact is being established between all 
parts of the world than ever existed before. These and 
government services must have a form that appeals to 
the majority. Under these common influences there is a 
tendency to make all the people alike and leave the world 
occupied by a mediocre race which lacks the diversity 
essential to progress. If this did happen, it might indeed 
mark the end of civilization, for when the present wave 
had run its course there would be no savage race to fuse 
with the decrepit stock and start a new era. 

But there is strong reason to think this will not happen. 
When former civilizations decayed and died, it was in 
small nations where conditions were far more uniform 
than can ever exist in the entire world. Differences in 
geography and climate are sufficient to maintain differ¬ 
ences in people. In the United States, for example, certain 
characteristics distinguish North, South, East, and West. 
People who move from one section to another quickly 
acquire the characteristics of the new section, and rarely 
retain the old for as long as a generation. 

Diversity, the Basis for Progress 

Unless forced by central or collective action, geograph¬ 
ical diversity may thus be expected to persist. In a small 
community forced action is easily possible. But as the 
size of the community increases it becomes more and 
more difficult to get specific regulations which can be en¬ 
forced. Ultimately, a critical size is reached such that 
enforcement is impossible. Our difficulties with prohibi¬ 
tion and the bootleggers, with price control and the black 
markets, indicate that the United States is approaching 
the critical size. The debates in the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization suggest that the whole world exceeds that size. 

We may expect that, whatever form of world sover¬ 


eignty is established, local diversity will continue to sup¬ 
ply the basis for progress. Countries in which things are 
done best will continue to have greatest strength and their 
methods will finally prevail. 

Many would say this analysis is not pertinent since it 
takes no account of the new atomic developments; that 
reckless use of the forces thus introduced may set a 
period to civilization itself. 

To people who have fixed ideas as to how the world 
shall be run, this atomic era does bring a shock, but for 
progress itself — that is a different matter. All history 
indicates that when attack is stronger than defense, 
progress is rapid. The reason, of course, is that the weak¬ 
ness inherent in wrong methods is more quickly exposed 
and these methods are swept away. For example, only a 
few’ years ago the United States government compelled 
its citizens to limit production. Now there is not enough 
of anything and half the world is faced with starvation. 
In a secure world, possibly we could permit limitation of 
production and merely depress the standard of living 
throughout the world, but that is much less likely when 
at any moment we may face the test of strength. 

As to destroying civilization, I doubt whether people 
who make that suggestion realize what they are saying. 
Suppose, for example, in an attack with atomic bombs all 
the towns in the United States of more than 2,500 popu¬ 
lation were completely destroyed. This is greater destruc¬ 
tion than any I have seen suggested. A town of 2,500 in¬ 
habitants is hardly more than a village. The material 
required for such an attack exceeds the foreseeable re¬ 
sources of any group of hostile nations. Nevertheless, let 
us assume every town of 2,500 inhabitants or more com¬ 
pletely wiped out. At the end of that operation the United 
States would still have more inhabitants and greater re¬ 
sources than it had when I was bom. Starting from that 
level, my generation raised this country to a height never 
attained by any other nation. If necessary, I am confident 
your generation would do that again. 

Thus we have reason to believe conflicts between na¬ 
tions and ideologies can only check the rate of progress 
and not change its ultimate nature, that diversity of 
population already exists and whether we have peace or 
war will steadily increase, that conditions throughout the 
world differ too widely for any form of uniform regimen¬ 
tation, and that, under the diversity thus assured, prog¬ 
ress in the sense of working less, having more, and living 
longer will be the future experience of the majority of 
mankind. 
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HUMANITIES IN AN ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL 

(<Concluded from page 222) 

In the terms we are using, a philosophical system has a 
structure very similar to that of a geometry. It is a collec¬ 
tion of theorems or statements which derives its logical 
validity from the postulates and definitions upon which 
it is based. Whether or not one believes that philosophy 
has any relevance to actuality or has any practical use 
is really beside the point. A mathematician does not dis¬ 
card a non-Euclidean geometry because it has no appli¬ 
cation. He is interested in the primary truth-value of the 
system. Similarly, a philosopher, insofar as he acts like 
a philosopher, does not concern himself with the second¬ 
ary truth-value of his structure. If he adds to it the 
injunction to believe, he does so as an individual human 
being, not as a philosopher. 

Similarly, it is believed that economics would not suf¬ 
fer from the type of criticism suggested here. Criticism of 
this sort does come, of course, from the expert economist. 
For only to the extent that he is able to handle symbols 
skillfully and properly can he be called an expert. But 
such criticism and understanding do not come from a 
student who is being given a course in economics to round 
out his education. 

It remains to indicate how, in an engineering school, 
the humanities are to be taught from this point of view. 
One answer was given a few thousand years ago in the 
Platonic dialogues. Socrates and the other participants of 
the dialogues discussed problems of precisely the type 


which have been the concern of this paper. They did it, 
figuratively speaking, around a table. 

Why cannot the same procedure be followed in an en¬ 
gineering school? Why cannot a thoroughly adequate 
foundation be given to the nonscientific studies by care¬ 
fully selected reading assignments and subsequent dis¬ 
cussion in seminars? Such a procedure would seem to be 
especially suited to a school of science. The basic profi¬ 
ciency in handling symbols is, supposedly, being given 
in the regular scientific courses. All that is really needed 
is some means to reflect the light of this proficiency upon 
nonscientific subjects. What better means of reflection 
can there be than a seminar or organized reading? 

The reading lists, of course, will be dictated by the 
subjects under consideration. It is perhaps well to stick 
as closely as possible to the so-called classics of any 
field. The reason for this is simple and does not arise from 
intellectual snobbishness. One of the reasons why a classic 
is able to maintain its high status lies in the richness of 
its symbolism. It is much like actuality in that respect. 
A given occurrence in the physical world is amenable 
to many interlocking meanings and references, depending 
upon the system in which one wishes to consider it. It is 
so with a classic. It endures because men can find in it 
many meanings. Such a characteristic is valuable for a 
seminar, the avowed purpose of which is the study of 
meaning. 

To anyone who has read the books of Scott M. Buchanan 
and Mortimer J. Adler, much of what has been said above 
will have a familiar ring. The reader may be assured that 
this is not a coincidence. 
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of something he might otherwise keep to himself. If we 
should take away most of the reward for disclosure, and 
thus encourage reversion to secret processes, the loss to 
our country would not be merely that due to less wide¬ 
spread use of new processes. There would be even greater 
losses due to the slowing down of the exchange of basic 
information and new ideas. Under present conditions new 
discoveries are frequently published long before the patent 
is issued, which accelerates the whole tempo of indus¬ 
trial progress. When a new idea can immediately breed 
other new ideas, inventions multiply rapidly. Prompt 
disclosure of scientific information stimulates researchers 
in fields not even dreamed of by the original discoverer. 

On the other hand, without an effective patent system 
early publication of industrial research work would sel¬ 
dom be permitted. Meetings and conferences of technical 
experts in applied research and progress reports on new 
lines of development would practically cease. Industrial 
espionage would rear its ugly head, and the efforts to 
prevent it would eliminate the open-door policy of most 
of our industrial laboratories. Charles F. Kettering once 
aptly said: “ When you lock the research laboratory door, 
you always lock out a great deal more than you lock in.” 

Another unfortunate result of secret processes would be 
that small companies would no longer be able, as prospec¬ 
tive licensees, to get full information and detailed plans 
on competitive new processes before deciding on any one. 
Even though the owners were willing to sell knowledge 
of a secret process, they could not make prior disclosure 
for comparison with others. The small company would 
either have to buy an unknown quantity or do without. 
The charlatan, who would then have a reasonable excuse 
for failing to disclose details until he had sold his gold 
brick, would be aided by a reversion to secrecy. 

Many of the attacks on our patent system are made in 
the name of aid for small business. Actually, weakening 
our patent system and driving research underground 
would harm small business far more than it would big 
business. 

Freedom, Incentives, Man Power 

The inability to patent new devices would particularly 
handicap certain fields of engineering research. In chemis¬ 
try, where a new process may depend upon temperature, 
pressure, or other reaction conditions which do not appear 
at all in the finished product, there is often a good prospect 
of keeping a process secret. It is therefore worthwhile to 
put time and money on developing such a process, even in 
the absence of a patent system. In most engineering fields 
secrecy is impossible. An automotive engineer who de¬ 
velops a new engine or a new hydraulic brake can keep 
his invention secret only until the day when the first car 
using it appears on the market. From then on any other 
automotive engineer can easily copy it, unless it is pro¬ 
tected by patents. Without patents, incentives for re¬ 
search in most, engineering fields would be greatly cur¬ 
tailed. 

What, then, needs to be done to insure that research 
and science will aid our country as much during the next 
quarter century as during the past one? To overcome the 
various threats to the future of research which I have 
(Continued on page 234) 
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mentioned and which, make no mistake, are in the ag¬ 
gregate very serious, we need three principal things: first, 
sufficient man power; second, freedom of opportunity; 
and third, specific incentives for certain special cases. 

To help overcome the shortage of properly trained man 
power, a sound government scholarship and fellowship 
program must be adopted and carried out. In addition to 
the help afforded veterans by the veterans’ Bill of Rights, 
we must make sure that every man who is well qualified 
for scientific training is encouraged to complete his scien¬ 
tific education, and is permitted by Selective Service to 
do so. 

An excellent program of government aid for scientific 
education and basic research was laid out in the report 
made to the President of the United States by Dr. Bush. 
In the last Congress that program failed of enactment 
into law largely because certain politicians and Wash¬ 
ington bureaucrats insisted on trying to make the pro¬ 
posed National Science Foundation a new stronghold of 
bureaucracy. It is hoped that a sensible bill can be passed 
by the present Congress. 

In order to furnish adequate opportunity and incentive 
for continuation of research, different things are required 
in various fields. I shall endeavor to summarize what seem 
to me the prime essentials in each major field. 

Research by the Larger Industrial Companies 

The main requirement for an expanded research pro¬ 
gram in industry is freedom. Industry must be free to 
work in its own way and free to reap the natural rewards 
from any advances it may make. It must also be free to 
try to get ahead of the other fellow, which is the essence 
of competition. Under such circumstances business men 
who make decisions about risking money on research will 
strike out boldly and with imagination, hoping to improve 
their competitive position, increase their profits, or find 
new ways to make money. Competition is a whip or goad, 
and profit an inviting goal, when a business manager is 
free to choose the way. 

If government is to continue telling business what it 
can or must produce, what materials it can have, what 
prices it may charge, what licenses it must grant, what 
wages it must pay, and if government is to continue 
taking the lion’s share of the profits in the form of taxes, 
there is certaiidy little incentive to expand our research 
and development programs. 

Likewise, research can be discouraged by government 
domination or dictation of research programs or by gov¬ 
ernment competition in industrial research. If the gov¬ 
ernment does an adequate job of encouraging basic re¬ 
search and supporting military, public health, and agri¬ 
cultural research, it will have its hands more than full 
for many years to come. Tax-supported research in com¬ 
petitive industrial fields is essentially unfair competition 
and will discourage far more private research than the 
government could possibly carry out. Industrial research 
has been one of the outstanding achievements of our free 
enterprise system, and can thrive only in such an atmos¬ 
phere. 

Nor do we need to worry about the way in which large 
companies will conduct themselves in an atmosphere of 
{Continued on page 236) 
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freedom. They are aware of their social responsibilities, 
and those which are not, are aware of the scrutinizing eyes 
of their customers. President Karl T. Compton has re¬ 
cently noted on the part of industry an “increasing in¬ 
terest in fundamental research, a more liberal interpreta¬ 
tion of company policy, and an increasing tendency to 
co-operate with other companies in the industry or with 
universities.” But industry must have at least a chance to 
make good profits from ventures which turn out to be 
successful, in order to offset the increasing cost of the 
failures. 

Industrial Research by Small Companies, 
Foundations, and Universities 

As I have indicated previously, to stimulate industrial 
research by other than large operating companies, it is 
essential to assure adequate incentives outside of operat¬ 
ing profits. Our patent system is the best method ever 
devised, because the reward depends on the actual im¬ 
portance of what a man discovers. However, attacks on 
our patent system and some of our courts have weakened 
the protection afforded, particularly to the independent 
inventor who cannot afford a long-drawn-out litigation. 
John Anderson, an independent inventor of note, has said: 
“People seldom plant gardens where thieves abound.” It 
is high time we again recognized the tremendous part 
which our patent system has played in encouraging re¬ 
search and invention. As Lincoln did when he made the 
statement, we must recognize that “the patent system 
has added the fuel of interest to the fire of genius.” 

Basic Research in Our Universities 

In addition to strengthening our universities for their 
training functions, it is important that both government 
and industry increase their support of basic research in 
university laboratories. Industry should finance more 
research fellowships and assistantships; it should make 
consulting arrangements with promising professors, in¬ 
stead of trying to attract them away into industry and 
thus destroying the seed corn of industrial research. En¬ 
gineers, in particular, need more training in the methods 
and tools of research, and more encouragement to take 
advanced work at our universities. . 

Military and Other Long-Range Research 
in the Public Interest 

Although neither the universities nor most industries 
have any particular incentive to engage in military re¬ 
search, intensive research along those lines is essential 
to our national security, at least until we can be more 
certain of continuing world peace. Equally important is 
research to develop substitutes for raw materials not 
available in this country or to study long-range problems 
affecting our national security. Such research will be done 
on an adequate scale only if the government finances it. 
While there will be need for some centralized government 
laboratories in some of the above mentioned fields, ex¬ 
perience between the two wars has indicated that govern¬ 
ment laboratories which do not maintain close contact 
with active industrial research are very likely to get into 
nits and seldom make far-reaching advances. Of a list of 
(Concluded on page 238 ) 
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the 18 most important American inventions compiled by 
the United States Patent Office with the assistance of the 
leading American scientists, industrialists, and states¬ 
men, not a single one was made in a government lab¬ 
oratory ! 

If such laboratories are to do a good job in the future, 
they must maintain outside contacts, rotate their per¬ 
sonnel, and farm out many of their projects to labora¬ 
tories which are particularly qualified to follow certain 
lines of investigation and to supply new points of view. 
The new Navy research program emphasizes such farm- 
out contracts and seems particularly well adapted to 
achieve good results. 

Research in Public Health, Agriculture, 
and Forest Products 

In several fields endowed with substantial public 
interest the commercial operations are private enterprises 
but are generally on such small scale that adequate re¬ 
search is not likely to be carried out. The fields of agricul¬ 
ture, public health, and forest products are cases in point. 
In these fields, government research has already achieved 
substantial success, but the work should be broadened, 
more adequate salaries should be paid, and more projects 
should be farmed out to university and industrial labora¬ 
tories. Industry has the advantage of being trained to get 
a specific answer in a limited time instead of allowing 
researches to drag out indefinitely, as so often happens 
in government laboratories. 

In spite of the clouds on the horizon, the achievements 
of research, both in peace and in war, are so great that 
research is bound to go ahead. If the public can be made 
to understand the need for adequate incentives and op¬ 
portunities, we shall witness an era of scientific achieve¬ 
ment which will dwarf that of the past. The confidence 
of industrial organizations in our country’s future is to 
be seen in the amazing number of outstanding new labora¬ 
tories which are under construction or have been an¬ 
nounced. 

Let us not become imbued with the idea, however, that 
research will flourish no matter what environment we pro¬ 
vide for it. 

We must use wisdom in maintaining a favorable en¬ 
vironment for American research. While industry rather 
generally concurs with our leading scientists in urging 
government aid for basic research and training activities, 
it needs neither government aid nor any fancy new in¬ 
centives in most fields of industrial research. If we will 
but wind up the barbed wire, burn up the red tape, and 
let the old incentives of hope for profit and for individual 
advancement get back into full operation, you may be 
confident that our free enterprise system will far outstrip 
its past achievements in the fields of research and in¬ 
vention. 


Plan to attend the midwinter meeting of the Alumni of 
Metropolitan Boston, to be held the evening of Saturday, 
February 8, in Walker Memorial. President Compton and 
Dean Baker will be present. Dr. V. K. Zworykin, Associate 
Director, RCA Laboratories, will explain and demon¬ 
strate a complete black and white television system. 
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SCIENCE, INDUSTRY, AND 
GOVERNMENT 

(Continued from page 216) 

In answer to these questions I do not pretend to be able 
to give a simple formula which would be applicable to 
all cases. But extreme views have been expressed in 
Britain on this subject. 

It has been argued by some that all science investiga¬ 
tions should be made in a central scientific department 
and none in the executive departments. It has been 
correspondingly argued by others that each executive 
department should have sufficient scientific staff to make 
all the research which it needs in the discharge of its own 
responsibilities. There are weighty economic reasons for 
the use of some, even if not all, common scientific services. 

But, granted that there are some central scientific 
services, how can we insure that their work can be effec¬ 
tive in the executive departments? It seems to me en¬ 
tirely unfair to expect the normal administrative staff 
of such departments to play the full role of user. 

One solution of this difficulty is the appointment of a 
scientific advisor in each executive department who can 
identify the problems within his department which are 
suitable for scientific treatment, see that these problems 
are passed to the appropriate research bodies able to solve 
them, and interpret the incoming scientific material for 
the special purpose of his department. But I should stress 
that for such a scientific advisor to be effective it is neces¬ 
sary that he should be sufficiently senior in the depart¬ 
ment hierarchy. His advice should be tendered to the high¬ 
est level — the level at which policy is decided. 

I have so far stressed the value of the work of D.S.I.Il. 
to government and, through government, to the com¬ 
munity. But there is also another link with the com¬ 
munity, anil that is through industry. In this connection 
the Department serves industry chiefly by conducting 
research on generic fundamental problems on the basis of 
which industry itself can make applications. The greater 
part of this research is what I called objective fundamen¬ 
tal research. In this case the main quest is understanding. 
Here the scientist seeks physical or chemical insight, 
and even atomic insight, into certain fields of practical 
importance. This may relate to the corrosion of metals, 
the oxidation of fats, the toughness of meat, the warping 
of wood, the electronic changes in the ionosphere, and so 
(Continued on page 2^2) 
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SCIENCE, INDUSTRY, AND 
GOVERNMENT 

(Continued from page 240 ) 

on. Armed with understanding, many practical problems 
are relatively easily solved. Very often a basic attack of 
this kind is the most fruitful and shortest route to the 
solution of a problem of practical importance. Also, very 
often quite unexpected and unsought applications are 
thrown up as by-products of such fundamental research. 

Industrial Research 

I now turn to the subject of industrial research which is 
conducted in Britain by private firms and by the indus¬ 
trial research associations. The larger firms, to an in¬ 
creasing extent, have their own laboratories, some of 
which are comparable in size and scope to the larger gov¬ 
ernment research laboratories. But these laboratories 
exist mainly in the newer industries which were, in any 
case, born and bred on science and to whom scientific 
research is the life blood. In many cases such firms carry 
out not only applied research, but also objective funda¬ 
mental research relevant to their own interests. They are, 
of course, at liberty to keep the results of their scientific 
work to themselves, but in general they follow an en¬ 
lightened policy and their staffs are important contribu¬ 
tors to the world’s scientific literature. 

With a view to stimulating research by private firms 
the British Government has recently introduced certain 
fiscal changes. For many years now it has been possible 
for a “trader” to count current revenue expenditure on 
scientific research undertaken in relation to his trade 
as a deduction in computing profits for income tax pur¬ 
poses. But as from April 6, 1946, provision has been made 
whereby capital, as distinct from current, expenditure, is 
allowable for income tax purposes by five equal annual in¬ 
stallments. For this purpose capital expenditure may re¬ 
late, for example, to the building of research laboratories 
or the installation of pilot plants. 

It is admitted that research always pays a dividend if 
you do enough of it. But in considering industrial research 
in Great Britain, we are at once faced with the fact that 
more than 98 per cent of our firms employ less than 100 
workers. To a small firm without considerable financial re¬ 
serves industrial research on its own account must often 
appear as a risky adventure and beyond its means. This 
difficulty has been met to a considerable extent by the 
D.S.I.R. which is charged with the duty of encouraging 
research in industry. 

The main method by which we have done this is by the 
formation of research associations, each on a co-operative 
basis, to serve the needs of particular industries. These 
research associations are self-governing bodies formed on 
a national basis. They are financed mainly by the contri¬ 
butions of their member firms but are also supported by 
substantial grants from the D.S.I.R., the size of which is 
related to the amounts raised by the industries themselves. 

There are now 35 or more of these research associations 
and their expenditure on research is nearing £1,500,000 
per year, having risen from a little more than £250,000 
in 1934 to £500,000 just before the war. It would not be at 
all surprising to see this figure more than double in the 
next few years. 


(Continued on page 244) 
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(Continued from page 242) 

For a very modest contribution — less than the cost of 
a single junior research worker — a small firm is enabled, 
by joining a research association, to share in research 
costing thousands of pounds, and in some cases hundreds 
of thousands of pounds a year. The research associations 
also keep their members informed on scientific and tech¬ 
nical developments throughout the world, provide them 
with advice on their day-to-day problems, and insure that 
the industry as a whole has an opportunity of receiving 
early knowledge of developments likely to affect the fu¬ 
ture of their industry. 

One thing which I am afraid tended to hinder the 
growth of co-operative research in the past was the rather 
touching belief of many firms that they possessed knowl¬ 
edge and trade secrets which were unknown to their 
competitors, and that this might be revealed if they col¬ 
laborated in research. The manner in which firms had to 
work together in the war has done much to destroy this 
fear. An interesting side light on this matter are the re¬ 
marks of the managing director of one of our leading air¬ 
craft firms. He said, “When the war began we thought 
that we knew a great deal more than our competitors, 
but when we were forced to share our knowledge with 
them we found they knew just about as much as we did 
and that the gaps in their knowledge and ours were about 
the same. What surprised us all still more was that when 
we had to share our knowledge with our American allies 
we again found that the gaps in their knowledge and ours 
were just about the same.” 

To Serve An Understanding Public 

Perhaps I may be permitted to devote the last section 
of my discourse to personal views rather than to factual 
matters. I strongly believe that the scientific life should be 
one of intellectual adventure. It seems to me that this 
can characterize it whatever its objective. We must rec¬ 
ognize and encourage the enthusiasm of the chase as well 
as the attainment of the objective. We need to break down 
the old false barrier between the so-called pure and ap¬ 
plied divisions of science, for the whole field is essentially 
one and its parts are interdependent. We are sometimes 
sufficiently aware of possible practical applications not 
too far distant for such recognition to influence our choice 
of subject. But we must beware of too much restriction 
of the scientific front. That is the way of arrogance and 
folly. Man is not all prescient; and nature has many 
surprises. 

As to the scientist himself, I believe that he should 
serve, and not dictate to, mankind. But he has the im¬ 
portant dual mission, not only of uncovering nature, but 
also of interpreting it to his fellow men. If the conse- 
(Concluded on page 246) 
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GOVERNMENT 

(Concluded, from page 244) 

quences of scientific effort are understood by the com¬ 
munity, any vital decisions on use must be taken together. 
Science is too serious a matter to be left to the scientists. 

But here I am bound to confess that I 'see a certain 
danger, at any rate in my own country. I cannot but feel 
that there is a tendency in our educational system for 
scientific specialization to be introduced too soon. A sci¬ 
entific man should also be the complete citizen of the 
world. He should not only be fit to live, but also fit to live 
with. This can only be brought about if his later special¬ 
ized training is based, and continues to be based, on a 
broad cultural background. Only in this way can the 
scientist enjoy the necessary human fellowship with the 
rest of mankind. With science destined to play such a 
vital part in moulding the future of our civilization, it 
seems essential that the public should make its own effort 
toward understanding science. Too often, and most re¬ 
grettably, the average citizen is apt to associate science 
with magic. 

As a first step in overcoming these defections I feel 
that we should start with our educational system which, 
I think all would agree, shoidd not be merely an imple¬ 
ment of vocational training. It is not necessary to be a 
maker of science in order to understand its history, its 
content, and its significance. There is a recently pub¬ 
lished American book which has made a great impression 
on many minds in my country. It is entitled A State 
Lniversity Surveys the Humanities * and consists of a se¬ 
ries of essays by members of the staff of the University of 
North Carolina. Among the many thoughtful and 
thought-provoking contributions to this scholarly volume 
there is one entitled “The Biological Sciences: The Sci¬ 
ences in the Humanities” by Dr. Robert E. Coker, who 
is strongly of the opinion that the general cultural value 
of science is not sufficiently appreciated in universities. 
He deplores the cultural distinction which is drawn be¬ 
tween the arts and the sciences and believes “it arose 
and has persisted in part from the over-confidence of 
some scientists who have proclaimed a self-sufficiency 
for science. It derives also from the narrowly restricted 
vision of those who would teach the sciences as if they 
were useful only to equip individuals for earning a live¬ 
lihood or to enable mankind to have more gadgets and 
physical comforts.” In another passage in the same essay. 
Dr. Coker enunciates his main thesis simply and boldly. 
“The sciences,” he claims, “take high rank among the 
humanities.” I believe he is right if the sciences are 
taught as they could be and should be. 

* Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1945. 276 pages. $4.00. 
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TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

THE ALUMNI FUND — ITS PROBLEMS AND GROWTH 


Present and Future 


When the fall term opened last September, our enrollment 
figure of 5,200 was higher by 50 per cent than at any previous 
period in the Institute’s history. The problems entailed in ade¬ 
quately handling such a large group were many, but not insoluble. 
The teaching staff was greatly enlarged. Expanded laboratory 
and classroom facilities were made possible by the use of tem¬ 
porary and permanent buildings taken over from wartime 
research activities. Additional housing was provided by the erec¬ 
tion of new structures and the conversion of existing areas into 
temporary dormitories. Through these and other means the 
situation was met. 

It is not possible to forecast how long today’s exacting demands 
will continue. The Institute has educational obligations which it 
must fulfill, and it is clear that even when the present peak has 
passed a permanent expansion of the Institute’s operations will 
be necessary. Inevitably, its financial burdens will increase as a 
consequence, for no student ever pays the cost of his education 
in full. The recently announced rise in tuition will help but will 
come nowhere near closing the gap. Meanwhile inflation con¬ 
tinues, endowment income is at a low point, and operating costs 
mount at an ominous rate. During the next few years the Insti¬ 
tute’s financial resources will be severely strained. 

In this situation the Alumni Fund strikes a stabilizing note. 
This year the Institute will benefit from our annual giving by an 
amount roughly equivalent to the income from an increased 
endowment of 3% millions of dollars. Each year since its incep¬ 
tion in 1940, the Fund has given increasing evidence of assuming 
a role of real importance in the financial future of M.I.T. With 
the co-operation of every one of us, it can achieve even greater 
things. 
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TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

M.I.T. MEN AT WAR 


Up to January 21 over 9,686 Institute Alumni, including 38 Admirals, 14 Commodores, and 100 Generals, were 
reported as being in the active naval or military service of the United Nations. Among the new promotions to be 
reported are Commodore Richard M. Watt, Jr., ’23, and Brig. Gen. Edward W. Smith ’24. There were 337 Alumni 
who had been decorated, and 230 who had made the supreme sacrifice. 

With its issue dated November, 1942, The Technology Review began publishing “M.I.T. MEN AT WAR.” 
Although hostilities have ended. The Review plans to continue this page for the next several months in order to 
record information on M.I.T. men in the services which, to date, has been impossible to obtain. As a matter of 
convenience, promotions and corrections in the rank previously given are grouped under a single heading, “Changes 
in Rank.” The Review Editors are greatly indebted to the many Alumni and other readers who are continuing to 
co-operate so helpfully in reporting inevitable errors of omission and commission which they note in these listings. 


NEW DECORATIONS 

1909 Riefkohl, Rudolph W., Col.. 

U.S.A., Legion of Merit — for 
service aa director of supply. 
Third Sendee Command. 

1917 Schoonmaker, Lucas E., Col., 
U.S.A., Knight Command Or¬ 
der of Orange-Nassau (Nether¬ 
lands Government) — for out¬ 
standing service while com¬ 
manding officer of the United 
States forces in Surinam. 
Dutch Guiana. 

1922 Bowles, Edward L., aa Special 
Consultant to the Secretary of 
War, awarded the Distin¬ 
guished Service Medal. 

1926 Ogren, Cecil C., Capt., U.S.A., 
Legion of Merit — for excep¬ 
tionally meritorious service as 
production assistant, and pro¬ 
duction planning control offi¬ 
cer, at Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass. 

1930 L’Esperance, Stanley G., Maj., 
U.S.A., Bronze Star. 

1934 Cunha, George M., Comdr., 
U.S.N., Distinguished Flying 
Cross — for service as squad¬ 
ron commander of a torpedo 
bomber squadron in attacks on 
major enemy airfields in Tokyo 
Bay area; Air Medal with 
Gold Star — for service as 
squadron commander of a tor¬ 
pedo bomber squadron in at¬ 
tacks on enemy airfields and 
shipping in Luzon, Formosa. 
French Indo-China, Nanpo 
Shoto, and Japan. 

Jacobson, Saul B., Lt. Col., 
U.S.A., Bronze Star — bridge 
construction across Moselle 
River, France, and Rhine 
River, Germany. 

Shepherd, Daniel F., Lt. Col., 
U.S.A., Croix de Guerre. 

6-45 van Ravens waay, Robert C., 
S. Sot., U.S.A., Purple Heart 
— Germany. 

NEW LISTINGS 


Jones, Stuart C., Lt. Comdr. 
Joslin, Royal K., Lt. Comdr. 
Kelley, Archie P., Lt. Comdr. 
Kintner, Edwin E., Lt. Comdr. 
Knowlton, Negus W., Lt. Comdr. 
LaSpada, Jack A., Lt. Comdr. 
Lloyd, Henry F., Lt. Comdr. 
Naymark, Sherman, Lt. Comdr. 
Pickett, Ben B., Comdr. 

Ralston, Frank M., Lt. 

Rawson, Ralph W., Lt. Comdr. 
Riley, Richard, Lt. Comdr. 
Rudden, Thomas J., Jr., Lt. 
Comdr. 

Savekcr, David R., Lt. Comdr. 
Schneider, Raymond J., Lt. 
Comdr. 

Simons, Waldo W». Lt. Comdr. 
Weschler, Thomas R., Lt. Comdr. 
Whiteside, George A., Lt. 
Wright, Clarence C., Lt. 

Yates, Alan H., Lt. Comdr. 


U.S.C.G. 

9- 46 Leising, Charles E., Lt. 

Perry, Ellis L., Lt. 

Renshaw, Loy W. A.. Lt. 

CANADA 

Navy 

1935 Bance, Pierre, Lt. Comdr. 

CHINA 

10- 44 Mao, Tsui-Chu, Capt., Army. 
9-46 Liu, Yung, Ena., Navy. 

CHANGES IN RANK 
U.S.A. 

1913 Achard, Francis H.. Maj. to Lt. 
Col. 

1919 Derby, Henry S.. Lt. Col. to Col. 
1922 Bainbridge, William W., Capt. to 
Maj. 

1924 Smith, Edward W., Col. to Brig. 
Gen. 

1926 West, Stanton L., Capt. to Maj. 
1929 Hoffman, Richard T., Capt. to 


FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 

A partial listing of decorations 
received by M.I.T. Alumni in World 
War II. 

(Concluded from the January 
Issue) 

DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE MEDAL 

1922 Bowles, Edward L., as Special 

Consultant to the Secretary of 
War. 

DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING CROSS 
U.S.N. 

1934 Cunha, George M., Comdr. 

LEGION OF MERIT 

U.S.A. 

1909 Riefkohl, Rudolph W., Col. 

1926 Ogren, Cecil C., Capt. 

PURPLE HEART 

2-44 Freeman, Roger M., Jr., 1st Lt. 
Lawson, James T., 1st Lt. 
Wagman, Joel I., 1st Lt. 

10-44 English, Wallace A., Pvt. 
Sciandra, Carmon J., Pfc. 
Werner, George H., S. Sgt. 

6—45 Pearson, Donald L., Lt. 

van Ravensw'aay, Robert C., 
S. Sgt. 

2—46 Simon, Richard C., Pfc. 

U.S.N. 

1912 Wyman, Dwight M., Lt. Comdr. 

1920 Pennoyer, Frederick W., Jr., 

Rear Adm. 

1921 ★Healy, Howard R., Lt. Comdr. 

(posthumously) 

1923 ^Fleming, Robert W., Capt. 

1940 Di Giannantonio, Edmond P., 

Lt. 


French Croix de Guerre 

1917 Collins, Hubert W., Col. 

1922 Warren, Ross B., Col., with 
Palm. 

1924 Gegan, John B., Lt. Col. 

1927 *Cuthbertson, Harry B., Lt. Col., 

with Gold Star. 

Waugh, Sidney B., Capt. 

1928 Sakouta, Vitaly M., 2nd Lt., 

with Star. 

1931 Mesick, Benjamin S., Col., with 
Palm. 

1933 New'ton, Carroll T., Col., with 

Palm. 

1934 Locke, Edward B.. Jr., Lt. Col., 

with Gold Star. 

Moody, Robert L., Maj., with 
Silver Star. 

Shepherd, Daniel F., Lt. Col. 

1935 Beinis, Hal L., Lt. Col., with 

Palm. 

Kelakos, Michael G., Lt. Col. 

1939 Leghorn, Richard S., Lt. Col., 

with Palm. 

Pope, Gordon A., Maj. 

1940 Weinbrenner, George R., Lt. Col. 

French Legion of Honor 
degree of officer 

1921 Moses, Raymond G., Brig. Gen., 
U.S.A. 

Order of Kutuzov, 2nd Class 
(Russia) 

1921 Scott, Stanley L., Maj. Gen., 
U.S.A. 

Shingler, Don G., Brig. Gen., 
U.S.A. 

Order of the Fatherland’s 
War, First Class (Russia) 

1926 Mattson, Robert E. t Col., U.S.A. 

Russian Order of 
Alexander Neusky 

1942 Kellogg, William W., Capt., 
U.S.A. 

Order of Crown of Italy 


U.S.A. 

1924 Stewart, George W., Col. 

1942 Brown, Russell W., Pvt. 

9-46 Battle, Clarence L. f Jr., Maj. 
Beeson, Thomas H., Lt. Col. 
Harrison, Thomas D., Maj. 
Loughlin, Walter J., Capt. 

Luker, James A., 2nd Lt. 
Rethman, Vincent C., Maj. 
Stemen, Roger F.. Maj. 

U.S.N. 

1939 Kaufman, David, S. Ic. 

9-46 Blough, Ira K., Jr., Lt. Comdr. 
Bowen, John S., Lt. Comdr. 
Crawford, John W., Jr., Lt. 
Comdr. 

de Poix, Vincent P., Lt. Comdr. 
Duke, John M., Jr., Lt. Comdr. 
Field, Henry C., Jr., Lt. 
Forward, Lyle F., Ena. 

Garrett, Wallace H., Jr., Lt. 
Comdr. 

Gerber, Theodore E., Lt. Comdr. 
Goodfellow, Alexander S., Lt. 
Comdr. 

Gooding, Robert C., Lt. 

Hasler, William A., Jr., Comdr. 
Hauck, Hamilton O., Comdr. 
Hennessey, Thomas V., Lt. 
Comdr. 

Hinman, Jack J., 3d, Lt. Comdr. 
Jensen, Donald T., Lt. Comdr. 


Maj. 

Reed, C. Wingate, Capt. to Col. 
Zak, Frederick J., Lt. Col. to Col. 

1930 Ehrgott, Herbert W\, Maj. to 

Col. 

1931 Poor, Raymond S., Capt. to Maj. 

1932 Hall, W. Penn-GaskelJ, Jr., 

Capt. to Maj. 

Lucas, Kenneth B., Maj. to Lt. 
Col. 

Moses, Lowell M., Capt. to Maj. 

1933 Fletcher, Leslie S., Capt. to Col. 

1934 Jacobson, Saul B., Maj. to Lt. 

Col. 

Ragland, William W., Lt. to Col. 

1935 Coombs, Raymond H., Maj. to 

Col. 

1936 Herb, Edward G., Lt. Col. to Col. 

1937 Dreyer, Christian F., Lt. Col. to 

Col. 

Pickard, Oliver J., Lt. Col. to Col. 
Slonneger, Glen R., Maj. to Lt. 
Col. 

Vahlbcrg, Robert W., Capt. to Lt. 
Col. 

1938 Michel, John F., Lt. to Maj. 

1939 Dudley, John H., Capt. to Col. 

CASUALTIES 

1925 *Franks, John B., Brig. Gen., 
U.S.A. 

1942 ★McNall, Burt C., Sgt., R.C.A.F. 
6-45 *Frye, John R., Pvt., U.8.A. — 
airplane crash. 


* Died in Service 


10-44 Guptill, Frank E., Jr., A.R.M, 
2c. 

U.S.M.C. 

1939 Demange, Robert C., 1st Lt. 

1943 Willcox, Julian, Capt. 

ALLIED DECORATIONS 
Knight Commanders of the 
Order of the British Empire 

1911 Kenney, George C., Gen., U.S.A. 

Order of the British Empire 

1931 Mesick, Benjamin S., Col., 
U.S Jl. 

Military Cross (British) 

1939 Pope, Gordon A., Maj., U.S.A. 

Order Cloud Banner (China) 

1917 Hegenberger, Albert F., Maj. 
Uen., U.S.A. 

Yun Hui Banner Medal 
(China) 

1935 Eng, Jim, Lt. Col., U.S.A. 

Chinese Army and Navy Air 
Medal 

1940 Seedlock, Robert F„ Col., U.S.A. 


1917 Hegenberger, Albert F., Maj. 
Gen., U.S.A. 

Order of Homayoun, 3d Class 
(Iran) 

1926 Mattson, Robert E., Col., U.S.A. 

Aztec Eagle (Mexico) 

1927 Glantzberg, Frederic E., Col., 

U.S.A. 

Belgian Croix de Guerre 

1942 Kellogg, William W., Capt., 

U.RA. 

Order of William 
( Netherlands ) 

1942 Kellogg, William W., Capt., 
U.S.A. 

Knight Command Order of 
Orange-Nassau 
(Netherlands) 

1917 Schoonmaker, Lucas E., Col., 
U.S.A. 

National Order of the 
Southern Cross (Brazil) 

1927 Williams, Milo R., Capt., U.S.N. 


* Killed in Action 


(n) 



TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 


NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


CLUB NOTES 


Technology Club of Albany 

The Club held a dinner meeting at the 
Wellington Hotel on November 21. W. H. 
Locklin'30, J. F. Longley'33, and G. C. 
Myrick’25 were welcomed back after good 
service in the armed forces. A committee 
was appointed to draw up a new constitu¬ 
tion and set of bylaws, to the end that we 
may organize better to carry out a more 
active program. We had as our special 
uest and speaker Henry B. Kane'24, 
irector of our Alumni Fund, who gave an 
illustrated talk full of information and 
interest on birds, bugs, and beasts, which 
met with its usual enthusiastic reception. 
—George W. Schaible '30, Secretary , New 
York Telephone Company, 158 State 
Street, Albany, N.Y. 

M.I.T. Association of 
Cleveland 

The Lake Shore Country Club was the 
scene of the latest gathering of the Cleve¬ 
land clan, on November 21. Presiding was 
Doc Smith'23, who has recently taken the 
burden of presidential responsibilities from 
Chuck Reed '20. 

On this occasion, the Association had 
the rare good fortune to welcome, as guest, 
Everett M. Baker, who will shortly re¬ 
linquish his duties as pastor of Cleveland's 
First Unitarian Church to assume the office 
of dean of students at the Institute. Dr. 
Baker gave a brief resume of his impressions 
of the Institute and outlined as well some 
of the plans and policies in the offing. 
Those who were meeting Dr. Baker for the 
first time were taken with his sincerity, his 
genial optimism, and particularly with the 
manner in which he regarded his new un¬ 
dertaking as a challenge. 

Doc Smith then introduced Louis B. 
Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland Press. Mr. 
Seltzer gave a most interesting account of 
his impressions of the present world scene. 
He drew attention to the manner in which 
certain minority groups and foreign 
countries were exploiting to their own 
advantage the present state of turmoil and 
confusion within the United States. His 
comments stimulated some good questions, 
and it was with reluctance that Doc Smith 
called the discussion period to a close in 
time for adjournment. 

Most of the old gang were on hand, in¬ 
cluding F. W. Crosby'90, W. A. Cleave- 
land '98, Allen Gould TO, Chuck Reed'20, 
Bill Robinson'24, Howard Ferguson'27, 
Dick Young '37, Fred Reuter '38, and Chuck 
Smith'42. Alumni new to Cleveland in¬ 
cluded Bill Folberth, Jr., '41 and Lew 
Fykse’41. Norm Klivans’40 would not 
postpone his honeymoon to join us on this 
occasion.— Charles H. Smith, Jr., '42, 
Secretary, Steel Improvement and Forge 
Company, 970 East 64th Street, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


Indiana Association of the M.I.T. 

The regular monthly meeting was held 
on December 11, at the Athenaeum, 401 
East Michigan Street, and was made a 
ladies night, since the program would be 
of interest to both men and women. 

The Association had a delightful time 
during the dinner and half-hour social 
period after the meal. At 8:00 p.m. the 
group adjourned to the Murat Theatre 
across the street, at the invitation of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, to attend a demonstration and 
lecture by J. O. Perrine, Assistant Vice- 
president of the company, on radar and 
microwaves, covering the basic principles, 
techniques and apparatus of electric wave 
phenomena for the purpose of electrical 
communication. An interesting demon¬ 
stration showed the existence of radio 
wavelength in space and illustrated what 
was meant by the wavelength of a radar 
radio wave. With his particular faculty 
for making technical subjects seem alive, 
Dr. Perrine described the marvels of radar 
— the “electric eye” that enabled our 
fliers to “see” through fog and smoke and 
the blackness of night. He illustrated 
various interesting phenomena associated 
with "short waves” — using them to 
light a fluorescent lamp held in mid-air with 
no connecting wires, bouncing them off 
metallic surfaces, passing them through 
certain materials, and “bending” them 
around corners by means of wave guides. 
Throughout his talk he touched on the 
application of these and other recent 
developments to peacetime uses. 

The Association is indebted to the 
Telephone Company for a delightful and 
instructive evening, in which nine mem¬ 
bers and eight guests participated. — 
John H. Babbitt '17, Secretary, 3734 Car¬ 
rollton Avenue, Indianapolis 5, Ind. 

Southwestern Association 
of M.I.T. 

A dinner meeting was held on December 
4 at the Hotel President in Kansas City, 
Mo. Paul M. Chalmers, assistant director 
of admissions for the Institute, was our 
guest and speaker of the evening. His talk 
was an exceedingly interesting one in 
which he not only explained what is being 
done at the Institute to cope with the large 
number of students and at the same time 
to keep up the high standards of instruc¬ 
tion but also dwelt upon the nonengineering 
courses now required of all students. These 
courses are designed to equip Institute 
graduates with more of the knowledge 
needed for the understanding not only of 
problems of business and society but also 
of world affairs. Professor Chalmers con¬ 
cluded his talk with a brief discussion 
period, in which he answered questions 
relating to the Institute. 

Twenty Alumni and 12 principals of our 
local high schools were present. The 
meeting was adjourned at 10:00 p.m. by 

oo 


Mark Culbreath’30, President. — Regi- 
nald W. Bulkley’27, Secretary, 840 West- 
over Road, Kansas City 2, Mo. 

M.I.T. Club of Milwaukee 

The Club held its first annual business 
meeting in five years on December 5 at the 
University Club. New officers were elected; 
activities for the coming year were dis¬ 
cussed; and the name of the Club was 
changed from Technology Club of Mil¬ 
waukee to M.I.T. Club of Milwaukee. 

The newly elected officers are as follows: 
President, David G. Smith'31; Vice-presi¬ 
dent, Frank E. Briber, Jr., '43 (Mr. 
Briber is also chairman of the program 
committee); and Secretary-Treasurer, 
William Hahn'42. A board of directors was 
created which includes these officers and 
also the following committee chairmen: 
Philip N. Cristal’17, placement com¬ 
mittee, George W. Pollock'21, dinner 
committee, and A. Preston Heintz’38, 
membership committee. The retiring of¬ 
ficers, Bruno H. Werra’32, President, and 
Warren A. Bjorn'34, Secretary-Treasurer, 
have been of great help in getting the Club 
started again, and they deserve a real vote 
of thanks from all the Alumni in this area. 
— William Hahn '42, Secretary, 750 North 
14th Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

M.I.T. Club of the Province 
of Quebec 

The Club held a luncheon meeting on 
November 20 at the Windsor Hotel in 
Montreal. Professor Erwin Haskell Schell 
'12, head of the Department of Business and 
Engineering Administration at Technology, 
was our guest speaker. Professor Schell 
ave us a spirited account of the main 
evelopments of the past few years at the 
Institute. We learned how the student 
housing problem was satisfactorily solved 
in spite of the record enrollment of about 
5,200. We were also given interesting de¬ 
tails about some further projects, such as 
the new library, the milk bar, and so 
forth. 

Club members present numbered 40, as 
follows: 1897: D. J. Spence; 1900: W. S. 
Hart; 1907: E. C. Richardson; 1908: H. 
S. Chandler, F. J. Friedman; 1909: J. N. 
Stephenson; 1910: C. A. Robb; 1911: Paul 
Kellogg; 1912: E. O. Upham; 1915: Huet 
Massue; 1916: Aime Cousineau, J. C. Mer¬ 
ritt; 1921: A. T. E. Smith; 1923: H. C. 
Pearson, G. L. White; 1925: G. E. Rous¬ 
seau; 1926: Louis Berube; 1927: A. E. Bour- 
beau; 1928: C. S. Carter; 1930: J. L. E. 
Langevin, Rene Laplante; 1931: L. A. 
Fraikin, W. M. Keddie; 1933: S. J. Hunger- 
ford; 1934: C. P. Beaubien, Henri Gaude- 
froy, J. M. Raymond; 1935: N. H. Bell; 
1936: F. D. Mathias; 1938: R. B. Douglas, 
E. H. McCann; 1939: F. B. Grant, E. R. 
Hammond, A. N. Miller; 1940: George 
Kaneb, J. R. Laurence; 1941: R. A. Frigon; 
1943: W. B. Terry, Jr.; 1945: F. G. Leroux: 
1946: H. A. Audet. 
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By virtue of an agreement with the 
M.I.T. Club of Lower Ontario, the follow¬ 
ing 10 counties located in eastern Ontario 
now form part of the territory of our Club, 
namely: Carleton, Dundas, Glengarry, 
Grenville, Lanark, Leeds, Prescott, Ren¬ 
frew, Russell, and Stormont. Alumni living 
in those counties of Ontario are nearer 
Montreal, our headquarters, than Toronto, 
and it is to accommodate them that the 
agreement was arrived at. — Jacques R. 
Laurence '40, Secretary, Ecole Polytech¬ 
nique, 1430 St. Denis Street, Montreal 18, 
P.Q., Canada. 

New Haven County M.I.T. Club 

The first meeting of the 1946-1947 
season was opened at 8:15 p.m. on October 
30 at Strathcona Hall with a welcome by 
the President, Larry Grew '27, to the vari¬ 
ous groups in the audience, which included 
110 members and guests of the Hartford 
club and guests from Yale University, 
through whose co-operation the use of 
Strathcona Hall was made possible. Presi¬ 
dent Grew introduced Hudson Hastings 
'07, professor of economics at Yale, who 
related several interesting experiences he 
had had with Dr. Compton while both 
were residing in Seattle, Wash. Professor 
Hastings then presented Dr. Compton. 

Dr. Compton prefixed his remarks by 
indicating that his talk would be in three 
parts: (1) a discussion of Institute activi¬ 
ties — the construction of new buildings, 
the establishment of new courses in fields of 
science and engineering which have blos¬ 
somed during the war, changes in faculty 
and students and changes in finance and 
budget; (2) an introduction to the film of 
the Bikini bomb tests, in the course of 
which attention was called to some of the 
phenomena which would be seen and 
certain points to watch for in the film, 
followed by a showing of the awe-inspiring 
colored films of the tests themselves; 
0) Dr. Compton's justification of the use 
of the bombs at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Based on his knowledge of the plans for 
the invasion of Japan and of the Japanese 
plans and determination to resist to the 
end, Dr. Compton concluded that the 
bombings were actually more humane and 
saved lives by ending the war quickly. If 
the war had continued until Japan was 
overrun, as he believes it would have been 
necessary to do, the losses in lives and prop¬ 
erty would have been far heavier, he 
thinks, than those caused by the bombs at 
Hiroshima and* Nagasaki. In addition, 
both towns were legitimate military 
targets. Dr. Compton's observations and 
conclusions were made while serving on 
President Truman's personal committee 
for the atomic bomb test and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff's evaluation board for the 
1946 atomic bomb test. He had no re¬ 
sponsibility in the making of the decisions 
to bomb Hiroshima and Nagasaki; hence 
his remarks were made without the 
prejudice of one having to justify the 
course of action taken. 

After Dr. Compton's talk, the meeting 
was opened to questions from the audience, 
which he answered in so far as the in¬ 
formation requested was not restricted. — 
Walter S. Wojtczak'37, Dwight Building 
Company, 152 Temple Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Technology Club of New York 

By the time you read this bit of delayed 
information, you will have heard from 
President Dandrow'22 more of the details 
about our recent move. For reasons beyond 
our control, your correspondent has had to 
withhold the news of our separation from 
the Williams Club, with whom we have 
shared headquarters for the past nine years. 
There was no major or minor disagreement 
between the two clubs, and we take our 
leave on good terms. As for Technology 
men, I am sure that it will eventually work 
out to have been an excellent move. Time 
will tell whether the Williams Club comes 
out ahead or not. It is nothing more than a 
case of the traffic being more than the 
facilities can handle. The officers and 
governors of your Club have given much 
consideration to our future plans: we know 
our objective, and will reach it as soon as 
conditions permit. We have no financial 
problems, and when the dust clears away, 
the M.I.T. Club of Greater New York 
(which will probably be our new name) 
will be in splendid shape to offer you 
quarters where you will feel at home, and 
you will be able to call it your own Club. 

We regret to note the passing of Warren 
F. Wolf’43 of White Plains, N.Y., on 
October 29, 1944; Thomas Harper, Jr.,'33 
of Woodhaven, N.Y., on April 3, 1945; 
Winthrop P. Tenney'93, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York City, on May 18; Joseph H. 
Sinclair'08 of 59 Wall Street, New York 
City, on May 24; John Tetlow'07, Massa- 
pequa, N.Y., on July 8; and Walter M. 
Drury'03 of 969 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, on July 16. 

During November the following Tech men 
were elected to membership in the Club: 
Aimer F. Moore '29, Rockville Centre, 
N.Y.; Jack L. Staunton'35, 28 East 73d 
Street, New York City; Gordon Y. Bil- 
lard’24, 115 Broadway, New York City; 
John Allan Gunnarson'46, Westinghouse 
Electric Company, New York City. We 
had several resignations during the month, 
among which were those of Winfield H. 
James '40, Bissell Alderman'35, William 
H. King'94, and E. A. von Reutter'44. 
Although we naturally regret losing any of 
our members, your Secretary notes that 
most of the above are among the more 
recent graduates. No doubt these men left 
because of a change in job; but let us hope 
that younger men will also join in numbers, 
for it is they who must eventually main¬ 
tain the reputation and good name of the 
Club here in New York. 

Let me remind any of you who wish in¬ 
formation on the Club, while in New York 
during the interval of our moving, to get in 
touch either with George Dandrow, 
Johns-Manville Company, LExington: 2- 
7600, or with your Secretary, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, MEdalion: 
3-0700. We will do whatever we can for 
you gladly, and can probably do a thing or 
two which the clubhouse never tackled. — 
William W. Quarles, Secretary, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

Technology Club of Philadelphia 

Garland Fulton'17 has announced a 
dinner and meeting at Kugler’s on January 
6 for the nominating committee, composed 


of the following: Claude A. Anderson'05, 
Hugo H. Hanson'12, Joseph Greenblatt 
'22, Franklin E. Washburn'26, John 
Lawrence'32, John K. Jacobs'37, and 
Samuel K. McCauley'41. The energetic 
manner in which Captain Fulton has taken 
over this job assures the Club of an out¬ 
standing group of officers and executive 
committee members for the year 1947. 

The officers of the Club are considering 
favorably a suggestion by Secretary Locke 
'96 of the Alumni Association, and by the 
time this reaches you our new name will 
probably be the M.I.T. Club of Philadel¬ 
phia. Our Club was interested in the recent 
announcement by President Compton of 
the appointment of H. E. LobdellT7, 
recently dean of students at the Institute, 
to the new position of executive vice- 
president of the Alumni Association. 

Our relations with Lobby in the past, 
both as a speaker before our Club and in 
connection with the work of our scholar¬ 
ship committee, have been very pleasant, 
and we wish him every success in his new 
job, which we believe will be a great asset 
to the future growth and functioning of the 
alumni clubs. Although some changes 
may be made at the annual meeting, our 
regional scholarship committee, headed by 
Greville Haslam '15, includes the following 
members: H. W. Anderson'15, P. M. Alden 
'22, C. W. Stose'22, E. J. Healy’23, W. H. 
MacCallum '24, G. T. Logan '29, and Proc¬ 
tor Wetherill '34. 

Burkhart Kleinhofer'39, as chairman, 
expects to have the reception committee 
functioning at the January meeting. It is 
hoped that this will provide a better op¬ 
portunity for guests and newcomers to this 
area to meet our present members. Atten¬ 
tion is called to the fact that our Club holds 
three meetings a year, on the third Tuesdays 
of October, January, and May. Any 
Alumni or friends of M.I.T. are cordially 
invited to these meetings. Among the guest 
speakers at the January meeting we expect 
E. L. Cochrane '20, Vice-admiral, U.S.N., 
who is chief of the Material Division in 
the Navy Department, to speak informally 
on his trip to Bikini to observe the effects 
of the atom bomb on naval construction. 
Next year Vice-admiral Cochrane will 
become head of the Department of Naval 
Architecture at the Institute. Following a 
pleasant custom which was interrupted by 
the war, we shall hold our spring meeting 
on Tuesday, May 20 at the Hotel Du Pont 
in Wilmington, Del., a fitting gesture in 
view of the large number of our members 
who live in that city. 

Your Secretary has received notice of the 
death on November 7 of R.G. Woodbridge, 
Jr.,'07. Mr. Woodbridge had been associ¬ 
ated for some time with the Du Pont 
Company and held the post of chemical 
director of the smokeless powder depart¬ 
ment. On November 25, our genial 
member, Ed Whiting'15, appeared in a 
large photograph in the feature section of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer in true Thanks- 
iving costume. Each year the Mayflower 
ociety holds a special Thanksgiving 
service in the famous Old Swedes Church 
here in Philadelphia on the Sunday before 
Thanksgiving, and our fellow member, 
Edmund Alden Whiting, apparently be¬ 
cause of his rotund ability to fit perfectly 
into one of those Pilgrim costumes with 
hat and all, appeared prominently in the 
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front line of the picture. We hope that 
John Alden's smile was as infectious as that 
of his descendant. 

It was recently announced that Karl 
Fernstrom'10 has been appointed vice- 
president and director of production with 
the American Machine and Foundry 
Company. He formerly held the equivalent 
position here at the Cramp Shipbuilding 
Company. E. J. Healy'23 is recovering 
from a bad attack of virus pneumonia. 
Henry F. Daley '15 was recently appointed 
district application engineer of the middle 
Atlantic district of the B. F. Sturtevant 
division of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. James McGowan '08 has been 
named president of the Campbell Soup 
Company. 

For information about Alumni in the 
Philadelphia area, call JEfferson 5-0642. 
— Robert M. Harbeck'28, Secretary, 605 
Foss Avenue, Drexel Hill, Pa. Assistant 
Secretaries: Samuel K. McCauley'41, 288 
Copley Road, Upper Darby, Pa.; Frank S. 
Chaplin' 32, 822 Glendalough Road, Phila¬ 
delphia 18, Pa. 

The Technology Club of Rochester 

On a beautiful Saturday in September 
(the 28th) — a day reminiscent of August 
cast in among the shivering companions of 
a cool September — the Club gathered at 
Mendon Ponds Park for the annual meet¬ 
ing. Headquarters were at the East Cabin, 
overlooking Hundred Acre Pond and a 
rolling ball field. Early in the afternoon 
the younger members organized the tradi¬ 
tional ball game, in which the even classes 
compete against the odd. Again in strict 
tradition, the score of the fray was lost in 
the dust of battle. It had been a good sum¬ 
mer, and the crops ripened well, so that 
beer was once more available. There were 
no steins, and even no glasses, but of bot¬ 
tles there were sufficient. Around the ice 
bucket gathered an increasing crowd of 
athletes, parched from their exertion, and 
of onlookers, parched from their observa¬ 
tion. A picnic supper, prepared by Leo 
Lewis, caterer, was spread forth on the 
long table outside the cabin, and 39 club 
members sat down to participate. The 
quiet satisfaction was broken only by a 
constant murmur of conversation and 
by the loud chorusing of some old Tech 
songs, under the direction of Collin Alex¬ 
ander'39. 

When the dessert had disappeared, 
Harold Akerly'10 called the meeting to 
order and introduced two distinguished 
members: Clarence Culver'96, member of 
the 50-Year Class, and Bill Vicinus'23, 
traditional host for the annual meetings of 
years gone by. About a dozen men who had 
returned from the services next stood and 
were welcomed appropriately. Other dis¬ 
tinguished members who wished to stand 
were invited to rise, but none accepted. 

Fred Kolb '38 read the Treasurer’s report, 
in the absence of Harold Smith'39. The 
club has broken even on operating expenses 
and increased the size of its scholarship 
fund nest egg. John Ancona '03 reported on 
the activities of the scholarship committee 
and summarized the situation at the Insti¬ 
tute. A year ago a number of qualified men 
who had returned from the services were 
admitted, most of them discharged officers. 
Then after September of last year came the 


Hood of applicants, some of them qualified, 
but most of them poorly prepared, and 
many of them hopeless. Seventy-five appli¬ 
cants in all applied from the Rochester 
area, of whom about three or four have 
been admitted. B. Alden Thresher'20, 
Director of Admissions, has graded appli¬ 
cants back from the services by a series of 
special examinations of the College Board 
type. Enrollment at present is more than 
5,000. Plans for classes entering later and 
the disposition of teaching facilities have 
been left very fluid in the face of constantly 
changing conditions. Harold Akerly, in 
accepting the report, paid tribute to John 
Ancona's 18 years of service as chairman 
of the club scholarship committee and 15 
years as honorary secretary for the Roches¬ 
ter area. The Club rose in appreciation of 
this job exceptionally well done. 

Leon McGrady'17, chairman of the 
nominating committee, reported on the 
deliberations of his group. Members of the 
committee were C. King Crofton’22, M. 
Wren Gabel’39, Lee McCanne'27, and 
George A. Richter Y3. McGrady prefaced 
his committee report with a comment on 
the entirely different procedure followed 
this year, whereby the nominating com¬ 
mittee actually met and deliberated, 
examined the records of the Club and the 
lists of its members, and selected a list of 
nominees on the basis of their merit. 
McGrady commented further on the 
strange circumstances, arising this year, of 
a man's being nominated for president who 
had already been elected president in a 
preceding year. Ralph Peters'30 was 
elected for the year 1943-1944 but left for 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., before the first meeting. 
"Peters has had all the glory and none of 
the work of the president's job," McGrady 
said, "and since he was good enough to be 
elected president in 1943-1944, we propose 
him for 1946-1947!” The complete list of 
nominees selected by the committee runs 
as follows: President, Ralph W. Peters‘30; 
First Vice-president, O. Glenn Goodhand, 
Jr.,'31; Second Vice-president, Kenneth J. 
MacKenzie'28; Secretary, Frederick J. 
Kolb, Jr.,'38; Treasurer, Collin H. Alex¬ 
ander '39; Executive Committee — for term 
expiring in 1947, Howard F. Carver'32, 
to replace Alexander, who resigned to 
become treasurer; for term expiring in 
1948, James S. Bruce'39, to continue in 
office from last year; and for term expiring 
in 1949, Frederick J. Hopkinson'20. 
Harold Akerly called for additional nomi¬ 
nations from the floor, but none were 
proposed. It was voted that the Secretary 
be instructed to cast one white ballot for 
the nominees as presented by the nomi¬ 
nating committee. Akerly declared the list 
elected. The meeting adjourned, and the 
40 members attending slowly dispersed 
homeward during the next several hours. 

In his talk to the Club on November 21, 
Brian O’Brien'19 said that ever since the 
last war infrared signaling has been 
dreamed of as a military weapon. During 
this war, as chief of Division 16-2, “Il¬ 
lumination and Vision,” of the office of 
Scientific Research and Development, Pro¬ 
fessor O'Brien has had a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to be in touch with some of the 
fascinating projects of the National 
Defense Research Committee. O'Brien came 
to the Institute to grow old, he told the 
Club. Graduated from Yale during the last 


war, he was too young for immediate 
service and spent a year at Technology 
growing older! He is now director of the 
Institute of Applied Optics at the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester. 

Illustrating the importance of a simple 
idea, O’Brien exhibited a "triple mirror,” 
a prism made by slicing off one corner of a 
cube. These triple mirrors, when accurately 
made, return light to its source with amaz¬ 
ing accuracy over a wide angle of incidence. 
An aviator with a small flashlight held 
directly above his eye will see the star 
image reflected by the prism with only that 
one eye. It cannot be seen by both eyes 
unless he is more than one mile away from 
the mirror! Thus aviators with suitable 
lights on their helmets could see a row of 
stars along a dark runway lined with 
triple mirrors, while even the other occu¬ 
pants of their planes might see absolutely 
nothing. 

The first attempts to develop simple 
signaling by the use of radiation were 
made with ultraviolet light. Ultraviolet is 
not truly invisible, O’Brien reported, and 
this early work showed that young eyes in 
particular are sensitive to ultraviolet and 
on down to wave lengths much shorter than 
had previously been suspected. The de¬ 
velopment of phosphors which could be 
activated by ultraviolet or blue light, and 
then triggered to phosphorescence by 
infrared, shifted the program to the use of 
infrared radiation. The simplest use of 
infrared was the metascope, with one lens 
forming an image on a fluorescent screen and 
a viewing lens making this image easy to 
see. It was called a metascope, O’Brien 
said, in order to have a “scientific" name 
which would at the same time conceal the 
use of the instrument. Many tactical appli¬ 
cations of this metascope are still restricted, 
but it is obvious that a binocular or 
monocular sensitive to infrared could have 
many applications in signaling with less 
fear of interception, in recognition of 
friendly forces, and in co-ordination of 
activities. Metascopes were made varying 
in weight from nine pounds down to a few 
ounces. A special rush order of metascopes 
for the Navy ahead of regular production 
was assembled by the research staff, thus 
proving that a Ph.D. on a production line 
can assemble instruments even faster than 
the ordinary girl worker! 

The snooperscope and sniperscope are 
infrared, electron-tube instruments. They 
provide a source of infrared illumination 
and then use a special cathode-ray type tube 
to provide a high-resolution image of what 
is seen in the infrared. These instruments 
were very useful in the Pacific, O'Brien said, 
but the Germans had infrared so well 
developed that it would have been danger¬ 
ous and foolhardy to use them in Europe. 
Infrared aerial photography provided 
excellent night reconnaissance without 
enemy knowledge that pictures were being 
taken. Planes flying low projected a line of 
infrared upon the ground and recorded what 
was reflected in a strip camera having 
continuously moving film synchronized 
with the plane speed. Much information 
was so obtained during the overcast 
weather following D-Day. 

Planes attacking from the sun have been 
in a favored position since the beginning of 
aerial warfare. Seeing into the sun was 
made possible by the Icaroscope, another 
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fluorescent screen instrument. This instru¬ 
ment takes advantage of phosphors from 
which the afterglow does not depend 
greatly on the level of illumination. The 
original illumination gradient is retained 
up to a certain threshold, beyond which 
there is saturation. A screen showing suit¬ 
able phosphorescence was illuminated 
with rapid flashes of light from the scene 
and viewed during the dark periods. With 
the instrument designed so that the bright¬ 
est sky comes at the top of the linear 
response,the sun's apparent brightness was 
reduced from 1,000 times that of the sky to 
perhaps 10 times. Therefore, the whole sky 
was visible in the tones of an artist's con¬ 
ception, and planes could be observed 
approaching from any angle. 

President Peters presented the recom¬ 
mendation of the Alumni Association’s 
executive committee that the name of the 
Club be changed from the Technology 
Club of Rochester to- the M.I.T. Club of 
Rochester. No vote could be taken since 
the required notice of the proposed change 
had not been given the membership. 
During the discussion no opposition was 
voiced. The count on attendance was 34. — 
Frederick J. Kolb, Jr.,'38, Secretary , 
Building 14, Kodak Park, Rochester 4, 
N.Y. 

Tulsa Active 

On the occasion of Professor Chalmers’ 
trip to Tulsa, Okla., William J. Sherry'21 
got together 14 local Alumni and former 
students for an evening dinner at the Tulsa 
Club on December 6. It was there decided 
to have another meeting in the latter part 
of January, with the prospect of organizing 
an M.I.T. Club of Tulsa. The following 
roster covers the 14 men attending the 
December meeting: David A. Bartlett'39, 
Alanson W. Chandler'37, John McC. 
Dom'31, Joseph D. Eisler'32, Theodore Q. 
Eliot'42, Joseph H. Feemster'06, John D. 
Fisher, Jr.,'36, John R. Fitz-Hugh'37, 
John H. LeaveU'07, Edgar R. Pettebone, 
2d,'36, Bernard W. Sakmann'39, William 
J. Sherry'21, Daniel Silverman'29, and 
Walter S. Smith '30. 

Worcester County Alumni 
Association of M.I.T. 

The Association held its fall dinner 
meeting at the Sheraton Hotel in Worcester 
on December 12. W. Franklin Baxter'34, 
President, conducted a brief business meet¬ 
ing. Professor Locke'96 told of present 
activities at the Institute. Orville B. 
Denison'11, former President, then intro¬ 
duced Emmons J. Whitcomb'll, once a 
partner of the Raymond and Whitcomb 
Company. Mr. Whitcomb, discussing 
“Transportation, Today and Tomorrow,” 
said that railroads in the West and Middle 
West are rapidly adding the most modern 
types of equipment, whereas the eastern 
roads are lagging behind in this respect. 
He thought the airlines to be at a critical 
stage of development, lately rapid and still 
advancing by virtue of technical progress 
during the war. And finally, he considers 
the American Merchant Marine the best 
in the world, with unexcelled facilities for 
carrying American exports everywhere. 

Those present for the dinner meeting were 
the following: C. A. Read '91, H. M. Lath¬ 


am'93, H. S. Kendall’04, F. N. Turgeon 
'04, A. B. Sherman'06, F. E. Banfield'07, 
O. B. Denison’U, F. S. Hunt'16, T. P. 
Kelly'18, E. P. Whitehead'20, H. O. 
Berry'22, R. H. Brown'22, A. J. Brockel- 
man'26, R. N. C. Hessel'27, R. R. Smith 
'27, G. W. Browne'29, A. E. Jorjorian'30, 
G. D. Manter’31, H. F. Atwood'32, W. S. 
Crowell'32, M. G. Green'33, F. M. 
Johnson'33, W. F. Baxter, Jr., '34, C. H. 
Wilson'34, R. G. Clarke'35, A. J. Lari- 
viere '35, H. A. McCrensky'36, H. R. 
Gordon'38, R. N. Thompson'40, and 
D. M. Whitehead '45. — Robert G. Clarke 
'35, Secretary , 17 Park Villa Avenue, Wor¬ 
cester 6, Mass. 

CLASS NOTES 


1888 

We have to record the death of the 
"grand old man of ’88,” Henry French 
Eastman, on December 7 at his home in 
Westford, Mass. He was 86 in October, four 
years older than any other man in the Class 
because of having postponed his entrance 
to gain experience as a practical machinist. 
After graduation in June, 1888, he went to 
the Atherton Machine Company, Tewks¬ 
bury, Mass., then to Norwich, Conn. In 
the spring of 1889, he worked for the Lan¬ 
caster State Company as engineer and then 
went back to Technology as assistant in the 
applied mechanics laboratory. In the fall 
of 1890, he was employed by the Middlesex 
Machine Company as engineer for piping 
and ventilating buildings. He then worked 
successively for the Lowell Machine Com¬ 
pany, for White Brothers and Company, 
leather manufacturers, as mechanical engi¬ 
neer, for the Fifield Tool Company in Low¬ 
ell, and then for the National Calfskin 
Company in Peabody, Mass., where he 
remained for many years. 

Eastman was the senior member of the 
famous triumvirate of Eastman, Foque, and 
Ellis. They attended practically all class 
and alumni meetings, and wherever you 
saw one, the other two were near by. Ellis 
wrote under date of December 11 that he 
drove out to Westford in September and 
found Henry in good spirits and as humor¬ 
ous as of old. Frank Cheney was present 
with Ellis at the funeral services on Decem¬ 
ber 9 in the Talbot Memorial Chapel in 
Lowell. Eastman was known as the man 
with "the smile that never came off.” 

Ellis has four homes which he visits in 
rotation to see his daughters and their chil¬ 
dren in Melvin Village, N.H., Melrose, 
Mass., the Statler Hotel, Boston, and 
Wellesley, Mass. He spent the three weeks 
over Christmas at Melvin Village. — Ber¬ 
trand R. T. Collins, Secretary , 291 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, N.J. Sanford E. Thomp¬ 
son, Assistant Secretary , The Thompson and 
Lichtner Company, Inc., Park Square 
Building, Boston 15, Mass. 

1890 

Bertram Lenfest has resumed his trips to 
the Pacific Coast, and to him the Secretary 
is indebted for information of the death of 
Burdett Moody on September 2. Moody 
was graduated in Course I, and when the 
Secretary visited South Dakota some five 
years later, he was engineer for the Home- 
stake Mining Company. Later, he became 


consulting engineer for the Burlington and 
Northwestern Railway and for the City of 
San Francisco. Moving to the Southwest, 
he continued for a short time to have some 
interest in mining and later became con¬ 
nected with the Pasadena water works, 
then with the Los Angeles department of 
power and water. 

The following is quoted from the Owl: 
"Burdett Moody, former business agent of 
the Bureau of Power and Light and cham¬ 
pion of Municipal Ownership, has gone. A 
review of his eighty years presents a record 
of accomplishment through courageous ac¬ 
tion guided by clear vision and rare wis¬ 
dom. From 1916 until his retirement in 
August 1940, he gave the best part of his 
life as guiding genius to the development of 
the Los Angeles Water and Power Depart¬ 
ment. Boulder Dam is indeed concrete trib¬ 
ute to his tireless effort and influence in 
making that project a reality. As a speaker 
he carried the message throughout the 
Southland while Secretary of the original 
Boulder Dam Association. Charter mem¬ 
bers of the Speakers Club will recall that 
our Club was formed as an outgrowth of 
classes in public speaking. Perhaps a few 
know that those classes and our Club re¬ 
ceived the blessing of the Department 
through the then Public Relations Council. 
Still fewer know that Burdett Moody was 
a member of that forward-looking group 
which authorized our public speaking proj¬ 
ect. With a firm grasp of the situation at 
hand, a keen insight to potential possibili¬ 
ties, and just the right amount of imagina¬ 
tion, he refused to let barriers — conditions 
or individuals —- lower his sights from his 
objective target. The man, Burdett Moody, 
is gone, but his spirit and influence will be 
with us as long as there is a Municipal 
Department of Water and Power." 

Moody was secretary-treasurer of the 
Boulder Dam Association, a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and various other 
organizations. The Los Angeles board of 
water and power commissioners paid trib¬ 
ute to him in a resolution which stated that 
"he gave untiringly and unstintingly of 
his energies in the building of this citizen- 
owned public utility. His loyalty and devo¬ 
tion to democratic ideals and institutions 
contributed in a great measure to the 
growth and development of the city of Los 
Angeles and of the Southwest.” He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife and two daughters, who 
have the sympathy of the Class. 

The Class extends congratulations to 
Willis Whitney on the addition of another 
to his long list of laurels when, on October 
17, he received the first Industrial Research 
Institute medal "for outstanding contribu¬ 
tions to the field of industrial research as a 
distinguished scientist, a pioneer of indus¬ 
trial research, and a leader and molder of 
men." — George A. Packard, Secretary , 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. Harry 
M. Goodwin, Assistant Secretary , Room 
3-233, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1892 

Congratulations are due George Ingraham 
on a fine exhibition of his water colors and 
oils at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street, Boston, in the latter part of October. 

Toward the end of November, the Secre¬ 
tary received a letter from Ralph Sweetser, 
enclosing a photograph of Locke, Sweetser, 
Parrish, ana Hall, taken by Hutchinson at 
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our 30th reunion at the Wianno Club in 
1932. The Secretary is keeping it with some 
others to show any classmate interested 
who may be able to get in touch with him 
sometime in Room 3-233 at the Institute. 

Sweetser wrote as follows: "I am still in 
harness with my consulting engineering 
work and have recently returned from a 
trip to Cherokee County, Texas. I am now 
a registered professional engineer in Texas, 
as well as in New York State. A letter from 
George Rowell written early last summer 
said he was still with Day and Zimmer- 
mann, Inc., in the Packard Building, Phila¬ 
delphia.” 

He also mentioned receiving a letter from 
Carleton Davis regarding the possibility of 
increasing the class contributions to the 
M.I.T. Alumni Fund. At the time of going 
to press, the Secretary has received from 
Sweetser a copy of his fall letter, in which 
he quotes from Carleton Davis a suggestion 
that our Class attempt to increase our con¬ 
tribution. Most, at least, of the members of 
'92 will have received this letter long before 
reading this issue of The Review, and I 
know we all hope he will receive a liberal 
response. 

The Secretary is further indebted to 
Sweetser for a notice received from Miss 
Margaret I. Hutchinson of the death, on 
July 1, of Charles A. Brigham, IV, enclos¬ 
ing a clipping from the Ridgefield, Conn., 
Press, from which I quote: “Charles Angier 
Brigham, aged 75, a resident of Ridgefield 
for the past 15 years, died at his home on 
Danbury-Norwalk Road . . . after a two- 
week illness. Mrs. Brigham, the former 
Mora Neill Brigham, died six months ago. 
Born in Brockton, Mass., on February 15, 
1871, Mr. Brigham was a son of the late 
Rev. Charles D. and Patience Gibbs Brig¬ 
ham. An architect by profession, he spe¬ 
cialized in school buildings, and among the 
many public institutions he designed is the 
high school in his home town of Brockton. 
Prior to his retirement he was a member of 
the firm of Wilson and Potter in New York 
City, where he and Mrs. Brigham lived for 
many years. Survivors are several nieces 
and nephews.” 

The Secretary has also received a notice 
of the death of Charles F. Wallace at White- 
field, N.H., on September 11. Wallace was 
graduated in Electrical Engineering, and 
the Secretary is indebted to L. B. Buchanan 
of Stone and Webster for the following ac¬ 
count of his career: "Mr. Wallace entered 
the employ of Stone and Webster in the fall 
of 1892. In the decade immediately follow¬ 
ing, the development of electric railways 
was very rapid, and Stone and Webster were 
widely engaged as engineers in the building 
of many of these, particularly including the 
necessary power stations. Mr. Wallace was 
assigned by the company largely to that 
work, and many railroad power stations 
were built under his personal supervision. 
Afterward, when the firm became directly 
interested financially in public utilities and 
undertook the construction as well as the 
engineering, he continued in an executive 
position with the engineering and construc¬ 
tion department, predecessor of the Engi¬ 
neering Corporation. Consequently, he was 
connected with the management division 
and was a sponsor for some of the southern 
and central western companies. He was 
vice-president of the Stone and Webster 
Management Association, Inc. He retired 


from the organization in 1918 at the close 
of some detached service for the govern¬ 
ment in World War I and thereafter con¬ 
ducted under his own name a consulting 
business in public utility engineering and 
development work until failing health and 
eyesight rendered it impossible. He had 
many warm friends in the organization and 
in the electrical business world who will 
regret his passing.” 

To Harry Carlson, the Secretary is in¬ 
debted for a letter from Charles H. Muhlen¬ 
berg, IV, in which he states that his 
nephew, F. A. Muhlenberg, has lately been 
elected to Congress. Charles H., Sr., has re¬ 
tired from active practice after some 53 
years, but his firm is continuing under the 
name of Muhlenberg Brothers and is car¬ 
ried on by his son, Charles H., Jr., (M.I.T. 
'22) and a partner. 

Our 55th reunion will occur next June, 
and the Secretary would appreciate receiv¬ 
ing from his classmates any suggestions as 
to the manner in which we should honor 
the occasion. — Charles E. Fuller, Secre¬ 
tary, Box 144, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

1894 

Accounts of golden wedding anniversa¬ 
ries certainly make us realize that we are, 
as we say in New England, "getting 
along.” One such event was recently re¬ 
ported in the Somerville Journal, the happy 
50-year groom in this case being our own 
H. Osgood Lacount, or, as some of us knew 
him better, H. O. Recently he and his wife 
celebrated their golden anniversary in part 
by retracing the route of their wedding 
trip, but accompanied on this enjoyable 
motor tour by their daughter and her hus¬ 
band, Dr. and Mrs. Philip W. Card of 
Arlington. The Lacounts were married on 
October 14, 1896, in Webster. Mrs. La- 
count was the daughter of Captain and Mrs. 
Thomas K. Bates of that town. For 50 
years they have resided in West Somerville, 
where for many years they have been active 
in the church and community life of their 
neighborhood. Two children, Mrs. Card 
and a son, Sherwood K. Lacount, actor- 
owner of the community theater of Booth- 
bay, Maine, came to bless their family 
life, and there are now also two grand¬ 
children. 

Lacount is one of our classmates who has 
had a career with a single company. Gradu¬ 
ated in Mechanical Engineering in '94, he 
returned to Technology and was graduated 
again in '95 in Electrical Engineering. He 
was immediately employed by the inspec¬ 
tion department of the Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, holding 
successively higher and higher positions, 
including those of assistant treasurer and 
manager, until his retirement, after 50 
years of service, in 1943. He still frequents 
his old quarters and maintains a friendly 
interest there. His activities have been 
broad, and in addition to being president 
and treasurer of the College Avenue Metho¬ 
dist Church, he is a life member of the New 
England Water Works Association, and an 
honorary member and past president of the 
National Fire Protection Association. For 
many years the Lacounts have had a sum¬ 
mer home at Cape Porpoise, Maine, and 
since his retirement have spent much of the 
summer season there. Without having any 
highly specialized hobbies, he always has 
a lengthening list of things that he wants 


to do, and especially of those that may be 
helpful to other people. H.O. has thus 
solved the problem of how to retire success¬ 
fully and with personal satisfaction. 

A few weeks ago the Secretary was greatly 
pleased to receive a letter from Francis C. 
Green (Frank to his intimates), who ex¬ 
pressed his appreciation of the class notes 
that appear from time to time. He recalled 
our first meeting, back in freshman year, 
and some of our later contacts. Although he 
entered with '94 ,he took a five-year course 
in Sanitary Engineering so was graduated 
and generally classified with '95. Some 
time ago he suffered a severe illness, from 
which he is recovering, though not yet 
completely well. Probably for this reason 
he did not tell of any special activities at 
the present time, but the address from 
which he wrote is 1200 15th Street, Room 
401, Washington, D.C. We hope he will 
write again, and that his health is much 
improved. 

The Secretary is making preparations for 
a six weeks’ western trip. With his wife as 
a companion, he goes first to Cleveland for 
the annual meeting of the Refrigeration 
Research Foundation, Inc., of which he is 
chairman of the board of governors; then 
to Chicago and on to southern California 
for a combination of inspection work and 
pleasure and visits to ola friends and rela¬ 
tives; thence to the Price Ranch, to which 
Mrs. Ray Price has kindly invited us for a 
few days; and so northward to the Bay 
District for conferences at the headquarters 
of the Research Foundation. A report on 
the trip may perhaps be given in a later 
issue. 

Members of the Class will be pleased to 
know that W. J. P. Cullen of the Eastman 
Kodak Company has in preparation a vol¬ 
ume in appreciation of the great services 
and remarkable character of our late class¬ 
mate, Frank Lovejoy, recognized as one of 
the great industrialists of our time. It has 
been the good fortune of the Secretary to be 
able to give Mr. Cullen some facts, espe¬ 
cially regarding Lovejoy's connection with 
M.I.T. 

It is with a distinct sense of personal loss 
that the Secretary must record the death on 
December 21 of Horatio Newton Parker, 
whose illness was mentioned in the De¬ 
cember number. Having been warm friends 
since our freshman year, and throughout 
our whole careers interested in the same 
general fields of professional work, the 
Secretary feels his passing at this time to be 
one more break in the circle of friendship 
that inevitably must grow smaller and 
smaller as the years pass. Vivid memories 
of student days are awakened —- among 
them the days when we walked from the 
old building on Boylston Street across 
Harvard Bridge before it was open to regu¬ 
lar traffic to Cambridge because we lacked 
the nickel for carfare, or to save it for less 
favorable days. Later years brought us to¬ 
gether in public health work in bacteriol¬ 
ogy and at other meetings. Parker was 
born in Cambridge on February 3,1871, the 
son of Horatio G. Parker, a Boston lawyer, 
and Harriet (Newton) Parker. He attended 
the Cambridge schools, was graduated 
from the Cambridge Latin (High) School 
in 1890, entered the Institute that year and 
elected the Course in Geology. His interest 
in sanitary subjects led him to do considera¬ 
ble work in Biology, and he did not take 
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the S.B. degree. After a year he returned 
as a special student and spent the aca¬ 
demic year of 1895-1896 in public health 
studies. 

On leaving the Institute he was for three 
years with the Boston Water Laboratory 
(later the Metropolitan Water Supply) as 
assistant biologist, working with the late 
G. C. Whipple'89, and while there was 
joint author of several important papers. 
From 1899 to 1901, he was chief biologist 
of the Metropolitan Supply. In 1901, he be¬ 
came the health inspector of Montclair, 
N.J., and this position was followed in 
1904 by that of assistant hydrographer and 
assistant engineer in the United States 
Geological Survey, with special interest in 
hydrology. Through the co-operative rela¬ 
tionships of the U.S.G.S. and the Kansas 
state department of health, he carried out 
much work on the Kansas state water sur¬ 
vey, one of the early surveys of water 
resources of individual states. This work 
also brought him into close contact with 
dairy and milk supply problems. He left 
Kansas in 1910 to become the dairy bac¬ 
teriologist of the college of agriculture at 
the University of Illinois, where he re¬ 
mained on the staff until 1917. He gave a 
course and lectures on municipal sanitation 
at Indiana University. He then resigned 
and returned to Boston, where he spent 
several months in the preparation of his 
book on city milk supply, which was im¬ 
mediately recognized as of prime impor¬ 
tance in this field. In late 1917, he became 
associated with the Delineatorin New York, 
as a specialist in matters of health. In 1918, 
he became the bacteriologist and chemist 
for the department of health of Jackson¬ 
ville, Fla., and was soon made director of 
laboratories and sanitation, a position 
which he held with distinction until his 
retirement in 1945. His work in Florida 
was in some respects pioneering, and he 
was an important factor in the solution of 
some of the sanitary problems in the 
South, especially those relating to water 
and milk supply and abatement of fly and 
other nuisances. 

Parker was a fellow of the American 
Public Health Association and a past chair¬ 
man of its food and nutrition section, also 
of the American Chemical Society, the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the Society of American Bac¬ 
teriologists, the American Dairy Science 
Association, the New England Water 
Works Association, the Florida Academy 
of Sciences, the American Microscopical 
Society, and other professional organiza¬ 
tions/ In 1924, he was president of the 
Association of Food and Drug Officials of 
the Southeastern States; in 1932-1933, 
president of the International Association 
of Milk Sanitarians; in 1931-1932, president 
of the Florida Public Health Association. 
He was a member of St. John s Episcopal 
Church and of the Riverside Lodge of the 
Masons and also held membership in the 
York Rite bodies. He married Margaret 
Irwin of Ness City, Kansas, on February 25, 
1922, and they had three children, Jeanette, 
now at home, Horatio N., Jr., a student at 
Centenary College at Shreveport, La., fol¬ 
lowing service in the war, and Margaret, a 
student at Mary Washington College, Fred¬ 
ericksburg, Va. The warm sympathy of the 
Class is extended to his wife and family. 
We shall remember him and his very useful 


and distinguished life with deep respect 
and affection. — Samubl C. Prescott, Sec¬ 
retary , Room 3-233, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 

1895 

A late notice has been received of the 
death of Alfred F. Shurrocks of Nantucket 
on August 6,1945. More details may follow 
later. 

Ira A. Nay, 73, was found dead in his 
room at the Young Men's Christian Asso¬ 
ciation in Auburn, Maine, on December 8. 
His death was ascribed to a heart ailment. 
He is survived by a son, Robert Nay of 
Nutley, N.J., and a brother, George Nay 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Your Secretary was "vacationing” for 
the month of December in the New Eng¬ 
land Baptist Hospital in Brookline. His 
' 'secretary,'' not wanting to let The Review 
down, sent these few notes. — Luther K. 
Yoder, Secretary , 69 Pleasant Street, Ayer, 
Mass. 

1896 

A note of only one sentence from Bradley 
Stoughton contained the information that 
on November 15he returned to this country. 
The Secretary immediately asked him to 
supply further details, but nothing has 
been forthcoming to date. From another 
source, however, it was learned that Brad¬ 
ley has been in Europe and that his Euro¬ 
pean tour included Switzerland. 

Bertha Tucker wrote on December 3 that 
Charlie had gone to the Lawrence, Mass., 
General Hospital for a fortnight. She said 
that his hospitalization had benefited him 
greatly and that he was having good care 
with three nurses. — Ben Hurd's son, 
Junior, dropped in to see John Rockwell 
recently while in Cambridge. He is with 
the Du Pont people in Wilmington, Del., 
and John says that he seems to be standing 
up and showing the same fine qualities that 
Ben possessed. 

Classmates will learn with much regret 
of the death of Mrs. Edith Rogers Baken- 
hus, which occurred on December 4, at the 
Vassar Brothers Hospital in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. It will be recalled that she became ill 
last June while on vacation at the Lake 
Mohonk Mountain House and was taken 
to the hospital in Poughkeepsie, where she 
has been ever since. Earlier reports in the 
class notes have indicated that she had 
shown some improvement, but it was also 
known that her condition continued seri¬ 
ous. She had accompanied her husband 
during his entire Navy career, including 
various tours of duty in the United States 
and abroad. Her husband survives her, and 
also her daughter, Mrs. Dorinda Rogers 
Bakenhus Beck. Services were held at the 
Little Church Around the Corner, and John 
Tilley wrote that they were attended by 
Sager, Trout, and himself. 

Another short story from Bob Flood 
should be a fitting close for these notes: "I 
remember once when I was offered a job at 
a small theater in Boston, as 'treasurer' 
they called it — but I was to sell tickets — 
I went to see Gran Merrill (George A. Mer- 
rill'92) to talk it over. 'But Gran,' I said, 
'suppose some of our fellows showed up 
there with ladies and saw me selling tickets 
— what would they think?’ 'See here. 
Bob,' he broke in, ‘get this into your sys¬ 
tem: no honest work is beneath a gentle¬ 


man.' I raced right back to the theater. 
But the job was gone." — Charles E Locke, 
Secretary, Room 8-109, M.I.T., Cambridge 
39, Mass. John A. Rockwell, Assistant 
Secretary, 24 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

1897 

The following Washington notes may be 
of interest to members of the Class. Com¬ 
mander and Mrs. F. A. Hunnewell are 
in Cocoa, Fla., at the Brevard Hotel, where 
they are enjoying the warm sun for some 
months. Fred is retired from the Coast 
Guard service, so is free as he says, to watch 
the golfers and to fish right off the hotel 
piazza. He has not reported any catches as 
yet. Fred’s home address is the Ontario 
Apartments, Washington, D.C. 

Henry M. Loomis, now retired from the 
National Canners Association, cannot, 
however, seem to rest content; so he is 
putting in time helping to write a history 
of that association, with which he was 
identified for 25 years. It is expected that 
this history will be ready in conjunction 
with the 40th anniversary of the associa¬ 
tion, which will be celebrated in 1947. 

Proctor L. Dougherty is still active as a 
consultant for some perplexed companies 
that require advice from time to time with 
problems connected with the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, at which his Washington ex¬ 
periences have made him something like 
an expert. His office is in the National 
Press Building. 

Benjamin A. Howes, architect and en¬ 
gineer for the Federal Public Housing 
Administration, is still going strong. He 
is one of a committee of three that edits 
the Federal Architect and is a member of the 
board of directors. This magazine is noted 
for its high-grade articles and illustrations. 
Ben’s son (M.I.T., ’39) is with the Pratt 
and Whitney Engine Works, Hartford, 
Conn., where he is a specialist on heat 
interchange for airplane engines. 

The sympathy of the members of the 
Class will go out to William C. Potter, 
former President and chairman of the board 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, on the death of his wife, which oc¬ 
curred late in 1946 in New York City. — 
John A. Collins, Jr., Secretary, 20 Quincy 
Street, Lawrence, Mass. 

1898 

This '98 bunch is just like Aladdin’s 
lamp. Rub it, and ask for anything, and 
there it is! Last month we asked tor an¬ 
other Gulliver, and here he is — Charles 
Godbold, with a travelogue worthy of 
Burton Holmes. The travelogue is a letter 
describing an automobile trip from Wash¬ 
ington to California, last summer. It is 
addressed to his live-wire friend, Proctor L. 
Dougherty '97 of Washington, whom again 
we are pleased to thank for his interest in 
our classmate and in '98. We will publish 
the travelogue in installments, as material 
is piling up on our desk. However, don’t 
let this slow up any of you who are plan¬ 
ning to write a letter for the '98 class notes. 
The pile will quickly disappear if not added 
to regularly. 

Charles writes as follows: “When we 
parted after your visit with me at Cabin 
John, Md., in August, I promised to write 
and let you know of my travels and how 
we farea on the long trip. You remember 
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that at the time Mrs. Godbold was down 
with a minor rib fracture, which was not 
a very good condition to face for the 
journey. With plenty of pillows for pad¬ 
ding, however, and not too excessively long 
runs, the rib not only gave us no trouble 
but improved to such an extent that instead 
of sticking to the originally planned short 
and direct route we diverted for a little ad¬ 
venturing. For there are still plenty of ad¬ 
ventures awaiting the tourist as he gets 
away from the well-beaten trunk high¬ 
ways. Of course the word 'adventure' 
means a different thing to every age, and 
to our ages it might not be anything in¬ 
volving hairbreadth escapes. We all ex¬ 
perience ‘adventures in good eating' and 
also in ‘good sleeping.' 

"Our first stop was at Radford, Va., 
after passing down through Warrenton, 
Culpeper, Charlottesville, Lexington, and 
Roanoke, and we were able to get accom¬ 
modations at the Governor Tyler Hotel, 
which is very pleasantly located on a hill 
overlooking the New River and far enough 
away from traffic to be quiet. Put this down 
in your address book as being a good place 
to stop. First day: 269 miles. 

' ‘The second night we stopped in Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn., after a beautiful drive of 227 
miles through southwestern Virginia and 
eastern Tennessee. Here we stayed at a 
tourist home, the best we could find, and 
it was a wonderful home. But it stood on 
the main highway through Knoxville, 
which carried a terrific amount of noisy 
traffic, the worst of it being the noisy 
street cars; and right here I want to say 
that nowhere in the United States that I 
have been do the streetcars compare with 
Ed Merrill's (’09) Washington fleet of cars. 
They are the best-looking, the quietest 
running, of any I have seen. Their color 
scheme is ideal, too, and void of any of 
the carnival red and yellow coloring met 
in other cities. I think I have read that 
there was a movement underway to jazz 
them up a bit, but don't let them change 
that outside color. My opinion was shared 
by a man I met in Tucumcari, N.M. He 
had lived in Washington and at one time 
had worked for the transit company. He 
had traveled 22,000 miles around the coun¬ 
try and hadn't been in a city yet where the 
streetcars equaled those in Washington. 

“After leaving Knoxville, we had the 
choice of going west on U.S. 70 to Nash¬ 
ville, and thence to Memphis, or continu¬ 
ing south to Chattanooga, and thence west 
on 64 to Memphis. Distances are about the 
same, but the latter route provides the bet¬ 
ter scenery and an opportunity to go up 
Lookout Mountain and get a view of the 
surrounding country. As we had been that 
way twice before, we aimed for the route 
through Nashville, but, as often happens 
on the road, we ran into a lot of road con¬ 
struction, and after we had gone over many 
miles of detours and studied our position, 
we found that our best course would be to 
run for U.S. 64, hitting it at Pulaski, where 
we tied up for the night, with a log of 245 
miles for the day. 

“From here to Memphis, 190 miles, which 
we drove the next day, the route is through 
the southern part of Tennessee, where the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has accom¬ 
plished wonders in the distribution of light 
and power to the country homes. Even 
the most isolated cabins have wires leading 


to them, and the people we talked with 
were very enthusiastic about the accom¬ 
plishments of T.V.A. We crossed the Ten¬ 
nessee River on a toll bridge at Savannah, 
Tenn., and early in the afternoon arrived in 
Memphis. After inquiring at two tourist 
courts and finding no vacancies, we drove 
into town and picked out the best-looking 
tourist home we could find. Again it 
was a beautiful home, and our room was 
the original dining room, with the butler's 
pantry converted to a bathroom. ‘Good 
eating’ was obtained in a cafeteria about 
two miles away, reached after threading 
our way through the very heavy traffic 
usual in all cities at that time of day." 

(to be continued') 

Arthur and Jean Blanchard spent an 
evening with us before they drove south to 
winter at Lake Alfred Hotel, Lake Alfred, 
Fla. A card recently received says: "We 
are more than ■ pleased with our winter 
quarters. Everything is just about perfect 
— weather beautiful, lots of flowers bloom¬ 
ing, poinsettias, roses, Turk's-cap, hibis¬ 
cus, and many others.” Before leaving, Jean 
asked, “Are you going to have lots of nice 
times for us at the 50th?” How about it, 
'98? 

Arthur, before leaving, brought in the 
class record books and archives. We have 
had much pleasure reading and looking 
through various booklets compiled after 
former reunions. We cull this gem from the 
Fifteen-Year Book: “Our Class President, 
and for 10 years efficient Class Secretary, 
now Professor and Curator C.-E.A., or — 
as he prefers to be called by '98, notwith¬ 
standing his titles and achievements — 
our Charlie Winslow writes: 'The class cup 
is on my desk and the good old Class is 
often in ray thoughts and always in my 
heart.’ 

. About the 50th reunion — our energetic 
classmate, George Cottle, recently invited 
me to lunch with him at the Parker House 
to consider the difficulties of the situation. 
George is flying from Boston to Miami 
on December 31 for a month's vacation. 
He will not be far from the Blanchards and 
from Roger Babson's estate and Webber 
College. Happy vacation, George, and tell 
us all about it when you return. 

If you have read George F. Willison’s 
Saints and Strangers, you will recall one 
William Brewster, postmaster and owner 
of the great manor house at Scrooby, 
England, whilom student at Cambridge 
University and in the entourage of Sir 
William Davison, principal Secretary of 
State under Queen Elizabeth and a promi¬ 
nent factor in the founding of Plimoth 
Plantation in Plymouth, Mass., in 1620. If 
you have read through the various reunion 
booklets compiled by '98, you will have 
noted that one William Brewster of '98 
is a lineal descendant of the distinguished 
elder and has many notable achievements 
to his own credit in this day and genera¬ 
tion. Our Bill writes, from 2440 Kanawha 
Boulevard, East Charleston 1, W.Va., "I 
was glad to hear from you, and I should 
have answered long ago. You asked for 
some news. I enclose a clipping on my 
promotion to district engineer about six 
months ago. I cover about the same duties, 
looking after all Federal Aid in West 
Virginia, as heretofore, but with greater 
responsibility and more personnel. We 
have been building a rather large number 


of roads, from forest trails to four-lane 
boulevards, and have had plenty to do. 
At present the lack of labor and materials 
has slowed up new construction somewhat. 
So much for business. Personally, I now 
have seven grandchildren, six girls and 
one boy. The last two are cwins, one boy 
and one girl, named Hearon, now here with 
us and about nine months old. As usual, 
we are very proud of them. At the 50th 
anniversary, I hope to find all the boys, 
most of whom I haven't seen since gradua¬ 
tion. I have really been too busy and 
too far away to attend previous reunions.” 

A smiling portrait of our genial-looking 
classmate and the following article en¬ 
titled "Bill Brewster — Master Road 
Builder" from the publication, West Vir¬ 
ginia Engineer, tells the story: "Behind the 
scenes of every public improvement pro¬ 
gram, there are the men in public service 
who visualize and plan our modern scenic 
highways of tomorrow. William Brewster, 
District Engineer of the United States 
Public Roads Administration, is one of 
these men. To most of us he is just plain 
'Bill.' To him must go considerable credit 
for the excellent highway system existent 
today in West Virginia. When Bill Brewster 
came to West Virginia back in 1919, as 
Assistant to the Senior Engineer, the State 
was notorious for its poor roads. In many 
areas there was a complete absence of roads. 
In many parts of the state commodities 
were moved laboriously by mules and 
horses over the difficult mountain trails in 
much the same fashion as had our early 
forefathers. The railroads had slowly 
pushed their rails into the difficult terrain, 
and river barges poled slowly along the 
few navigable rivers. In a comparatively 
short number of years, West Virginia has 
developed a highway system which places 
them high in the nation’s artery of roads. 

“The fine discernment and ability shown 
by Mr. Brewster in his long tenure of pub¬ 
lic service stems from his colorful ana in¬ 
teresting background. In 1898 he graduated 
from . . . Technology with B.S. and 

M. E. degrees. He began his business and 
professional career as a draftsman with the 
Otis Elevator Company in Boston. Then 
followed a period from 1901 to 1908 spent 
in Cuba. For two years he was engaged 
in the tobacco business and in 1903 Brew¬ 
ster accepted an opening in the Cuban De¬ 
partment of Public Works. After two years 
as First Assistant Engineer of Public 
Works, he joined up with a road contractor 
and supervised a number of construction 
projects at Havana and Pinar Del Rio, 
Cuba. Finally the longing to return home 
drew him back to the United States, and in 
1910 Brewster entered the Highway De¬ 
partment of the Borough of Manhattan, 

N. Y. He remained in this position four 
years. In 1914 he accepted the Superin¬ 
tendency of bridge and road construction, 
with the E. H. Brown Co., operating in 
New Jersey and New York states. From 
1917 until 1919 he was affiliated with the 
Gillespie Loading Company as a mechan¬ 
ical engineer. In the latter year, Mr. 
Brewster formed his association with the 
Bureau of Public Roads in West Virginia. 

"Bill is a trustee of the Pilgrim Society, 
of Plymouth, Mass., a member of the So¬ 
ciety of Mayflower Descendants, the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Civil Engineers; the Ameri¬ 
can Association of Engineers and the West 
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Virginia Society of Professional Engineers. 
He is a Mason, Shriner, and member of 
the Elks Lodge. The Brewsters have three 
children, William Jr., Walter Southgate 
and Mary Baylies (Mrs. Fanning Miles 
Hearon).” Thanks for your letter and en¬ 
closure, Bill. Very sincere congratulations, 
and we’ll be looking for you at the 50th. 

We acknowledge receipt of an interesting 
letter from Roger Babson, of clippings con¬ 
cerning Donald Alexander and Earle 
Emery, and from the Alumni Office of a 
considerable list of changes in address — 
all of which will be elaborated later. We 
also acknowledge receipt of beautiful 
Christmas cards and greetings from Dan 
Edgerly, Charlie Hurter, and Edgar 
Weimer. Many thanks to these boys. Dan 
writes, "I am sending a picture of a New 
England winter to the Class Secretary." 
'(This arrived but shortly before the recent 
ice storm! Did you send the storm, Dan?) 
Edgar writes, "I am still hoping to see 
you at our 50th reunion." Yea, verily, 
Edgar! So may it be! — Edward S. Chapin, 
Secretary., 114 Federal Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. 

1899 

Thomas Frank Lennan, V, or Tommy, 
as he was known to his friends, died on 
September 10 at his home in Joplin, Mo., of 
a cerebral hemorrhage. The Joplin Globe, in 
an editorial, said of him: "He was a bit 
of the courtesy and friendly culture of New 
England grafted into the newer, blunter 
order of the Middle West. . . . He was 
rugged but he wasn't rough, neither in his 
manner nor in his conversation, nor in his 
soul. . . . What a world it would be if all 
of us could be as courteous, as sincerely 
friendly, as buoyantly cheerful, as solidly 
efficient and energetic, as intrinsically 
decent, as kind of heart." Tommy went 
directly to Joplin on his graduation from 
Technology and directly into mining work. 
"Few of the veteran operators in the Tri- 
State field had as wide and as extensive 
mining career. ... He never actively en¬ 
gaged in any other business.” His wife, 
the former Charlotte Gregg, survives him. 
She is a daughter of a pioneer family of 
Joplin. 

Frederick W. Grover, professor of elec¬ 
trical engineering at Union College in 
Schenectady, N.Y., since 1932, retired re¬ 
cently and is now devoting his spare time 
to editorial work for the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, to some consulting work, and 
to other activities of this general nature. 
After graduation, Grover spent the summer 
of 1899 at the Harvard College Observa¬ 
tory and then went to Wesleyan University 
as assistant in physics and astronomy. He 
received the degree of MS. from Wesley¬ 
an in 1901. During 1901 and 1902, he was 
instructor in electrical engineering at La¬ 
fayette College. From there he went to 
the Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
D.C., as laboratory assistant and assistant 
physicist, his attention being centered on 
electrical measurements. He was granted 
the degree of Ph.D. by George Washington 
University in 1907. In 1907-1908, Grover 
studied at the Ludwig-Maximilians Uni¬ 
versity in Germany, receiving the degree of 
Ph.D. from that institution. He then re¬ 
turned to the Bureau of Standards, this time 
as associate physicist. In 1911, he left to 
become professor of physics and head of 


that department at Colby College, where 
he stayed for nine years. Then, in 1920, 
he joined the staff of Union College, where 
he has remained until his recent retire¬ 
ment. Grover is a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
and of the American Physical Society and 
senior member of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers; he is a member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and of 
Sigma Xi. He is the author of many papers 
on electrical engineering and allied sub¬ 
jects. 

Notice has only lately been received of 
the death of Winthrop R. Dodge, V, on 
November 22, 1945. No further details are 
at present available. — Burt R. Rickards, 
Secretary, 381 State Street, Albany, N.Y. 
Arthur H. Brown, Assistant Secretary, 
53 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

1900 

Part of a letter from Hapgood in Florida 
follows: "We took 12 days to drive down 
here from White Plains, N.Y., stopping at 
Williamsburg on the way. Williamsburg is 
well worth seeing. But all the riding, poor 
food, and exertion upset both Edith and 
me to such an extent that it took several 
weeks to get back on our feet again. I saw 
your class notes in the November Review. 
You don't suppose anyone would guess 
what we went out to purchase, do you? 
Let us have all the news.” 

Joe Draper said over the telephone from 
his office, where he spends a few hours 
each day, that he is leaving for Florida 
at the first of the year, for the season. He 
and Hapgood will have a great time with 
their feet in the hot sands. Since Allen also 
is about to go to Florida for the winter, no 
doubt we shall get a crate of oranges 
shortly. 

Last November, Ed Bugbee came in and 
suggested that we take a ride to Taunton to 
see Wastcoat. We found him in bed, where 
he has been since June, but in good spirits 
and quite optimistic about getting around 
shortly. He sent his best to all classmates. 

We regret to report the death on March 
9 of Frederick W. Magdeburg, IV, in Vir¬ 
ginia. — The Boston Herald carried the 
following notice from Reading, Mass.: 
"Frederick D. Ingalls, 69, of 1 Hopkins 
St., a consulting engineer, died [on Novem¬ 
ber 17]. A graduate of . . . Technology in 
the class of 1900, he was one of the few 
life members of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. He also 
was a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and of all Masonic 
bodies, including Aleppo Temple, Boston. 
He leaves his wife, Mrs. Maud Gilbert 
Ingalls; a son, Gilbert of Reading; two 
brothers, Dr. Orlando Ingalls of Hurley, 
N.Y., and Wilson E. of Kingston, N.Y., 
and a sister. Miss Mary H. Ingalls of 
Kingston.” The funeral services were held 
at his home, and Allen and the Secretary 
represented the Class. — C. Burton Cot- 
ting, Secretary, 111 Devonshire Street, Bos¬ 
ton 9, Mass. 

1902 

Plans for our 45th anniversary reunion 
are taking shape. The time is June 12 and 
13 and the meeting place, East Bay Lodge, 
Osterville, Mass. It is hoped that as many 
as can will come early on Thursday, the 
12th, and stay through until Saturday, the 


14th, and adjourn to attend the Alumni 
Day celebration in Cambridge and the 
Alumni Banquet, at the Hotel Statler in 
Boston, in the evening. Members of the 
Class will be kept informed of the plans as 
they develop. Please save the dates and pass 
the word along. 

A foretaste of the pleasure to be had at 
the reunion was experienced by the local 
group here in Boston a few days ago when 
Louis Cates came on to attend a meeting of 
the Corporation of the Institute and to give 
a talk before the local section of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers on December 2. Dan Patch kid¬ 
naped him as he was registering at the 
Ritz and took him down to the Tech 
luncheon club at Thompson's Spa. Those 
present besides Dan were Hunter, Jim 
Mahar, Grant Taylor, and Bob Williams. 
It was the first time Jim Mahar had at¬ 
tended any kind of an '02 function for 
years, but he enjoyed this so much that he 
resolved to be on hand for more of the 
luncheons. 

A larger attendance was hoped for, but 
Lew Moore could not come, as he had an 
important meeting in connection with the 
heroic job he is doing to preserve the 
Boston City Club. Shedd's health pro¬ 
hibited his presence, as did that of Newell 
Page. Roger Greeley, Professor Porter, and 
Bill Bassett had hoped to be there but 
could not. Sawyer was to meet Cates later 
at the dinner at the Harvard Faculty Club. 
Both Sherman and your Secretary were out 
of town. 

Two more members of our Class have 
passed away — Theodore G. Miller and 
William H. Matthies. Miller had been in 
poor health for some time and died on 
November 28 in San Antonio, where he had 
been resting on a large cattle ranch. An 
account taken from the New York Times 
of November 30 was sent in by Bill Kel¬ 
logg, who writes: "Ted was not generally 
known to the Class, as he had to leave 
Tech suddenly at the beginning of his 
sophomore year because of his father's 
death. His path and mine have crossed 
frequently through the years, and per¬ 
sonally I miss him very keenly.” 

The clipping reads as follows:' 'Theodore 
G. Miller, a former vice president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany and a leading figure in the develop¬ 
ment of world-wide telephone communica¬ 
tions, died ... at the Santa Rosa Hospital 
in San Antonio, Tex. . . . His age was 66. 
Born in Sandusky, Ohio, Mr. Miller at¬ 
tended school in Cleveland and Boston and, 
after studying at . . . Technology, started 
his career in railroad construction work in 
Mexico. He joined the A. T. & T. in 1904 
as a special agent in the general superin¬ 
tendent’s office in New York. In 1915 as 
an 'outside man' on the extension of the 
transcontinental telephone line to San 
Francisco, he played an important part in 
bringing the job to a successful conclusion, 
tackling personally many of the difficult 
natural problems involved. In 1920 Mr. 
Miller returned here as general plant man¬ 
ager of long lines. The next year he had 
charge of the laying of the telephone cable 
to Cuba. Six years later he established tele¬ 
phone service between the United States 
and England over a radio telephone circuit 
from New York to London. The company 
will celebrate the twentieth anniversary of 
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this accomplishment next year. Subse¬ 
quently the overseas service was extended 
to other countries and also to ships at sea. 

"Mr. Miller, who became the depart¬ 
ment's general manager in 1924, was made 
divisional plant superintendent in Chicago 
in 1930 and promoted to vice president in 
charge of long lines. On April 26, 1935, 
once more in the New York office, he spoke 
to Walter S. Gifford, the company's presi¬ 
dent, in an adjoining room over a combina¬ 
tion of wire and radiotelephone channels 
that circled the earth by way of London, 
Java and San Francisco. In 1940, Mr. Miller 
retired at his own request because of ill 
health. He was a member of the St. An¬ 
thony Club and the Sleepy Hollow Country 
Club. Surviving are a brother, Donald G. 
Miller of Mexico City, and two sisters. 
Miss Clara G. Miller of Summit, N.J., and 
Miss Merle G. Miller of Cincinnati." 

Matthies died on October 20. He had for 
a long time been interested in the telephone 
industry, first with the Western Electric 
Company immediately after graduation, 
and in his later years with the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories. The following excerpt 
is from the Bronx Home News: "William H. 
Matthies, 67, who developed che first dial 
telephone exchanges in the U. S. and in 
principal European cities, died ... in his 
home here. Prior to his retirement three 
years ago, he had directed circuit develop¬ 
ment for the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
463 Wall St., New York, for 25 years. 
Matthies first joined the Western Electric 
Co. 50 years ago. He left in 1898 to attend 
Cornell University. The following year 
he transferred to . . . Technology, from 
which he was graduated with a B.S. degree 
in electrical engineering in 1902. In 1903, 
Matthies rejoined Western Electric, and 
worked on the first dial exchange in this 
country at an experimental station in 
Queens. Under his leadership, the cross bar 
system of dial exchanges, now in use in 
New York, and the earlier panel system 
were developed. He was made chief engi¬ 
neer of Western Electric’s Berlin, Germany, 
plant in 1905, where he established the first 
dial exchange. Five years later, Matthies 
was made assistant chief engineer for 
Western Electric in Europe, with head¬ 
quarters in Antwerp, Belgium. Since 1918, 
Matthies was associated with the Bell 
Laboratories. He held 32 patents for circuit 
equipment used by Bell, and supervised the 
change from manual to dial systems in most 
larger cities. He was retired in 1943. Sur¬ 
viving are his wife, Mrs. Augusta F. 
Matthies, a son, Robert W. Matthies, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Louise Bellows." — 
Burton G. Philbrick, Secretary, 246 Stuart 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

1906 

The Hartford, Conn., Courant of Novem¬ 
ber 3, devoted a column to Robert J. Ross, 
III, on the occasion of his celebrating his 
40th year of service in the engineering 
department of that city. Ross joined the 
department two years after graduation. 
He worked on a survey of the Connecticut- 
Massachusetts border and in private engi¬ 
neering before entering the city’s employ. 
He was promoted to the position of as¬ 
sistant city engineer in 1911 and was made 
city engineer in 1937. In 1907, there were 
fewer than 10 miles of improved streets in 
the city, and many of the other streets had 
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not yet reached the "unimproved" status 
of macadam roads. Now, nearly 70 miles 
are improved with asphalt or concrete, and 
practically all streets have at least mac¬ 
adam paving. The department’s force has 
expanded from 14 to 29 employees. The 
write-up quoted Ross as having said: 
"Planning for the future is a continuous 
job; since we never catch up with the 
future, the plans will never be completed.” 
The future in the form of new ideas for 
traffic control, for housing improvements, 
for superhighways, and for parking devel¬ 
opments cluttered most of Mr. Ross’s 
office, according to the reporter. The past 
was represented by a neatly bound volume 
of the annual reports of the department of 
engineering for the past 40 years. In con¬ 
clusion, Ross was quoted again, as follows: 
"But we have many plans for the future; 
Hartford is still growing and improving, 
and we feel it is our function as a service 
department to get tfie plans ready.” 

The Stoneham, Mass., Press of November 
15, devoted a lengthy article to the E. L. 
Patch Laboratory, which is Stoneham's 
oldest manufacturing plant. This is of 
interest to classmates, as Ralph Patch is 
president and treasurer of this thriving 
industry. The business was started' by 
Ralph’s father, who was a pharmacist and 
was graduated from the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy in 1872. He later 
taught there but established the E. L. 
Patch Company in 1888 and remained as 
president and active head of the business 
until 1924, when he was succeeded by 
Ralph. The local papers emphasize that 
two outstanding factors in connection with 
this industry are the large percentage of 
Stoneham people employed and the-large 
number of "Patchworkers” who have 
served the company for a period of 25 years 
or more. The concluding paragraph of the 
piece read as follows: "A recently aug¬ 
mented scientific research staff and a rapidly 
expanding sales force are indicative of 
increased production in the local plant in 
the days ahead and a further healthy 
growth of this important industry." We 
recently received Ralph's winter address, 
which is P.O. Box 266, Winter Park, Fla. 
Referring to winter addresses, Abe Sher¬ 
man informs us that he is located at the 
Four Season Apartments, Lido Beach, 
Sarasota, Fla. 

Tom Hinckley, who is in the taxation 
department of the State of Massachusetts 
here in Boston, has modestly submitted 
Service Bulletin No. 201 of the Tax Foun¬ 
dation. This bulletin includes a list of pub¬ 
lications, among which is the following by 
Hinckley, Thomas L.: "Legislation Affect¬ 
ing Municipal Finances in Massachusetts 
— 1906-1945,” April, 1946 ; 36 pages; 75 
cents: Harvard Graduate School, Public 
Administration, Bureau of Research in 
Municipal Government, Cambridge, Mass. 
Tom should be congratulated upon his 
work as an author. For those of us who 
live in Massachusetts, he certainly selected 
a pertinent subject. 

An address change is reported for Dr. 
Helen R. Hosmer, V, from Battle Harbor, 
Labrador, to Homestead Sanatorium, Mid¬ 
dle Grove, N.Y. 

The Secretary regrets to report the death 
of five members of the class as follows: 
Harry J. Armstrong passed away in 1945. 
Our last address, which was received in 
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1942, showed Armstrong to be a resident of 
Youngstown, Ohio, in recent years. 

David D. Eames passed away on October 
25. Eames was born in Framingham, Mass., 
and was graduated with us from the Me¬ 
chanical Engineering Course. For a number 
of years he was with the Lockwood 
Greene Company, but for the last 10 years 
at least, he had been in business for himself 
as a consulting engineer. He was well 
known among the engineering profession 
of Boston and had worked with some of 
our classmates. Abe Sherman used to call 
on him frequently when he came to Boston. 
On learning of Dave’s death, Abe dropped 
a note to the Secretary, a part of which 
read as follows: "It was a shock indeed to 
learn of Dave Eames's death. I think he 
had been in touch with almost none of the 
classmates throughout all these years, 
except that I have seen him in a business 
way more or less frequently for many years 
ana have done quite a little business with 
him. I have always tried to get him to 
come to the annual dinners or the reunions, 
but he felt that he wouldn’t know anyone 
there. The last time I saw him, about a 
month ago, I brought this up again, and he 
said that he might fool us sometime by 
turning up. Now, of course, it's too late. 
He knew Walter Clifford rather well in 
Tech, and it was quite gratifying, a few 
years ago, for him to be commissioned by 
Walter to lay out at least the heating sys¬ 
tem in the Clifford Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany’s new plant at Waltham; he also did 
some work for Walter at his plant in AUs- 
ton. Incidentally, in both these cases he 
bought the boilers from us.” He is survived 
by a widow, four sons, and three daugh¬ 
ters. The Secretary represented the Class at 
the services, which were held in North 
Cambridge on Monday, October 28. 

Perley K. Griffin, II, died at Abington, 
Mass., on November 8. He had been ill for 
some time. His last business connection was 
with the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Yard at 
Quincy, Mass. He had lived in Abington 
for five years, before that time residing in 
Arlington. He is survived by his wife, a 
married daughter, a son, and two grand¬ 
children. 

Thomas B. Holmes, III, died on August 
28. Our record shows that he was with the 
American Graphite Company in New 
York but about 1925 moved to Keene, 
N.H., where he resided at the time of his 
death. 

Russell P. Raynolds, III, died on August 
30. The Secretary's record showed that he 
had been with the American Smelting and 
Refining Company as early as 1913 and as 
late as 1938. All this time he was located in 
Denver, Colo., where he resided when he 
passed away.— Jambs W. Ktddbr, Secre¬ 
tary, 50 Oliver Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Edward B. Rowb, Assistant Secretary, 11 
Cushing Road, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

1907 

The funeral of James S. Rogers, who was 
affiliated with our Class during our fresh¬ 
man year in Course II, was held in the 
Baptist Church of North Conway, N.H., 
on October 18. He entered Technology from 
Governor Dumraer Academy and after 
leaving the Institute took a course at the 
Harvard forestry school. He was prominent 
in North Conway town affairs for the past 
quarter century, having been a selectman, 
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a member of the school committee, a bank 
trustee, and active in Masonry and the 
Grange. His wife died in 1939, and there 
were no children. 

Many years have passed since I have 
heard from Andre T. Kolatschevsky of our 
Class. An excerpt from a letter written to 
the Alumni Fund from Edgar P. Slack '08, 
follows: “I had a letter from Kolatschevsky 
the other day. He has been living in Ant¬ 
werp these last 21 years and is in charge of 
the technical library of the Bell Telephone 
Manufacturing Company. Good old Kol — 
he says his hair is not so dark as it used to 
be." 

A personal letter received from Charles 

R. Bragdon, 4 Rock Ridge Road, Larch- 
mont, N.Y., last December reads in part 
as follows: "Our youngest daughter, 
Nancy Wayne (Smith, '39), was married in 
Dolgelly, Wales, on September 18 to Craig 
Parry Hughes of that town, and they are 
now living in Blackpool, England, where 
he is assistant solicitor for the 'corpora¬ 
tion' (the city government). My wife and 
1 were fortunately able to go over for the 
wedding, sailing on September 5 in the 
j Queen Mary a half hour before the shipping 
strike began, and returning in the lie de 
France, which brought us into New York 
on October 29, the day after it ended. I 
spent three weeks in London with our 
British associates, Ault and Wiborg, Ltd., 
after the festivities were over. Things are 
mighty tough over there — food, fuel, 
raw materials, clothes, everything; but 
they keep at it doggedly, glad that at least 
they are not dodging bombs any more. Our 
second daughter, Helen (Smith, ’33), re¬ 
turned home about a year ago from her 
Wac service in the Pacific (New Guinea, 
Leyte, Manila) with a soldier's medal and 
is helping Smith raise its $1,000,000 fund. 
Florence Elizabeth (Smith, '3l) is Mrs. 
Alexander L. Abbott, living in Larchmont, 
and has a four-and-a-half-year-old daugh¬ 
ter, Louise.” — Laurence R. Davis, who is 
quarry superintendent of the Santa Cruz 
Portland Cement Company at Davenport, 
Calif., wrote me last November, mention¬ 
ing the recent marriage of his oldest daugh¬ 
ter, and his second daughter's graduation 
from the University of California last 
June. — Bryant Nichols, Secretary, 23 
Leland Road, Whitinsville, Mass. Harold 

S. Wonson, Assistant Secretary, Common¬ 
wealth Shoe and Leather Company, Whit¬ 
man, Mass. 

1909 

From Paul: "I am continually twitted 
by the Farrar family, with whom I have 
made my home in Glen Ridge for 22 good 
years. For I come home from New York 
and tell them that I met So-and-So on the 
street. They say they never see a familiar 
face. Well, I like people, and I like to look 
at those I pass as I trudge the pavements of 
Manhattan. Twice recently, here in Glen 
Ridge, I have seen George Reppert, VI, who 
is listed as 1909 even though, like me, he 
spent at least two years in 1908. As I did 
for some 20 years, George rides daily as a 
commuter on the good old Delay, Linger & 
Wait, as the Lackawanna is often called. 
He is one of the lucky ones whose office is 
near the 23d Street ferry in Manhattan: he 
scorns the faithful subway to reach his 
office. For nearly all the 37 years since 
graduation, he has been with Otis Elevator 


Company far over on the West Side along 
the Hudson River. George lives in Mont¬ 
clair and agrees with me that we have at the 
Institute the best college president extant. ” 

We learned that Paul Lord, III, had been 
promoted to the position of general man¬ 
ager in the Mexican mining department of 
the American Smelting and Refining Com¬ 
pany, and he will spend some months each 
year in New York at 120 Broadway. He 
writes: "Your kind letter of November 21 
was forwarded to me from El Paso, and I 
shall be glad to give you a brief resume of 
my work since leaving the Institute, par¬ 
ticularly inasmuch as I enjoy very much 
reading in the class notes what other men 
are doing. From 1909 to 1916, I was with 
the Mexican mining department of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company, 
in Mexico. From 1916 to 1921, I was with 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation in Sonora, 
Mexico, and Bisbee and Morenci in Ari¬ 
zona. In the latter part of 1921, I returned 
to the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, going to Santa Barbara, Chihua¬ 
hua, Mexico. Early in 1935, I moved up to 
the El Paso office of the company. Several 
months ago, my status was changed so that 
I shall be required to spend some months of 
each year here in New York, although I 
shall continue to live and make my head¬ 
quarters in El Paso. In the years since I left 
the Institute, I have been associated with 
many Tech men, some who were graduated 
in the years preceding our Class, and many 
more, of course, who came out later. I was 
married in 1910, and Mrs. Lord and I have 
two married daughters — one living in 
Chicago and one here in New York — 
and three grandchildren. On these trips to 
New York, I am looking forward to renew¬ 
ing my acquaintance with 1909 men." 

While at the Institute, Paul was an 
officer in Company D, was connected with 
“Technique” and was assistant business 
manager of The Tech. We congratulate Paul 
on his promotion, and classmates in New 
York will look forward to meeting him. — 
Paul M. Wiswall, Secretary, 90 Hillside 
Avenue, Glen Ridge, N.J. Chester L. 
Dawes, Review Secretary, Pierce Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Assistant Secretaries: Maurice R. Scharff, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y.; 
George E. Wallis, 1606 Hinman Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. 

1911 

Hats off again to our Class Vice-presi¬ 
dent, who for the third successive Decem¬ 
ber has made a contribution to the Alumni 
Fund — "this very worth-while effort,” 
as he describes it — that virtually doubles 
the 1911 total to date. The November 30 
report showed that we had 131 subscribers 
(108 per cent of quota) and $2,522.50 (90 
r cent of quota); but along comes the 
illiams check, and we have 132 sub¬ 
scribers for $5,022.50 (179 per cent of 
quota)! 

Word has come from the Alumni Office 
of the death on October 26 of an active 1911 
man, Isaac Hausman, I, who for many 
years had his own Hausman Steel Company 
in Toledo, Ohio. Born in Shepotavah, Rus¬ 
sia, Ike came to America with his parents 
when a child, and the family settled in 
Marysville, Kansas, where he was grad¬ 
uated from the Marysville high school and 
attended the University of Kansas for two 


years before joining us at the beginning of 
our sophomore year. He was particularly 
active in the Civil Engineering Society and 
the Cosmopolitan Club, having been 
secretary of the former group in his junior 

ear and secretary-treasurer of the latter in 

is senior year, when he was also president 
of the Civil Engineering Society. 

Another classmate, Conor Coppinger, a 
special student in our freshman and sopho¬ 
more years, died in April, 1945, according 
to word received in November by the 
Alumni Office. 

Our hearts go out to George Forristall in 
the sudden death of his wife, Renee, on 
December 14 at their recently completed 
new home at 46 Wall Street, Wellesley. She 
had but lately returned from a visit to her 
native France. Those of us who met her at 
the 35-year reunion were so charmed by her 
personality and vivacity that it seems hard 
to realize she is gone. 

In early December a letter came from 
Ormond Bean, IV, an architect with offices 
in 721 Failing Building, Portland, Ore. 
In response to a request from me for in¬ 
formation concerning himself, it is the 
type of letter that warms the cockles of a 
Class Secretary's heart. In addition to his 
own architectural practice, Ormond has 
been active in city affairs in Portland as 
well as in Oregon state affairs. He was city 
commissioner in the Portland department 
of public works from July, 1933, to June, 
1939, and then public utilities commis¬ 
sioner of Oregon until June, 1943, when he 
went to Honolulu, Hawaii, as regional 
director for the Office of Defense Trans¬ 
portation until July, 1944, when he trans¬ 
ferred hisO.D.T. activities to Puerto Rico, 
where he was regional director, with head¬ 
quarters at San Juan. From December, 1944, 
to March, 1946, he was with the State 
Department’s auxiliary foreign service, 
assigned to the Cairo Legation as director 
of transport for the Middle East Supply 
Center, covering 15 Middle East countries, 
with headquarters at Cairo, Egypt, and 
considerable travel round about. 

Of this latter assignment Ormond writes: 
"It was a very interesting experience and 
one on which I shall look back with a 
great deal of pleasure, for Mrs. Bean was 
with me and my duties required me to 
conduct myself more or less as a tourist 
through the countries which came within 
my jurisdiction. We spent 14 days in 
Teheran, Persia, two days in Bagdad, five 
days on the island of Cyprus, and three 
days in Beyrouth, motoring from there to 
Damascus, where we had two or three days 
on each of three visits. We traveled the 
length of Palestine eight times by car, air, 
ana rail, stopping in Jerusalem four times 
for two to four days each time, in Amman, 
the capital of Trans-Jordan, for three days, 
and in Alexandria three times for three 
days each. We motored through Suez and 
75 miles out to the center of the Sinai 
Peninsula and journeyed by rail up to 
Luxor, Karnak, and Aswan. We flew, 
however, from New York to Cairo, and 
did most of our trips in the Middle East 
by plane. My mileage for the three years 
was a little over 72,000, about 38,000 of it 
being by air. We returned from Cairo in 
the Gripsholm, by way of Salonika, Athens, 
Naples, Marseille, and New York; and 
after all this we have enjoyed being at 
home ever since.” 
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Ormond is now in charge of sales and 
field operations for a Portland concern, 
the Prefabrication Engineering Company, 
"which plans to produce somewhere be¬ 
tween 500 and 8,500 houses, depending on 
whether they can obtain a guaranteed 
market. If no guaranteed market is ob¬ 
tained,” he adds, "they expect to put out 
somewhere around 500 or 600 houses in 
1947. These are not of a temporary type but 
are substantial houses which have been ap¬ 
proved by the Federal Housing Adminis¬ 
tration for guaranteed mortgage on a 25- 
year basis. The company is a branch of one 
of the largest lumber companies in the 
West.” He also enclosed a ' guest edi¬ 
torial" he wrote in early September for the 
Oregon Journal, Portland's morning paper, 
entitled "Palestine Background," at the 
conclusion of which he makes this state¬ 
ment: "The entire Middle East is uneasy 
under present conditions, and the final 
results may be of grave concern to the 
world as a whole.” 

Featuring the theme that "petroleum is 
progressive,” the carefully planned public 
relations program to create a favorable 
impression of the oil industry was outlined 
to the mid-November convention of the 
American Petroleum Institute by Bob 
Haslam, X, Vice-president of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. Owing to 
Bob’s illness, his paper was read for him. 
As head of a special A.P.I. committee that 
will direct the newly approved public 
education program, Bob pointed out that 
a public impressed with a realization of the 
industry’s progressiveness will be inclined 
to think it should be left free from govern¬ 
ment interference; and this theme met the 
enthusiastic approval of a special forum on 
public relations held at the convention, in 
which public relations specialists and the 
trade press discussed the new project. 

In the widely used newspaper column, 
"Ed Sullivan Says . . . ," the following 
observations appeared as made by our own 
General Kenney, I, in a recent speech: "If, 
after more than a year, the two armed 
services can't tell the President what each 
of them is supposed to do in time of war, 
how can we say that we have the proper 
organization? What industry in our nation 
today has two boards of directors, two 
executive heads? . . . No sound planning, 
no sensible policy making, no consistent 
action is possible within the prevailing 
structure.” George's persistency along this 
line was at last rewarded in mid-December, 
when the nation’s military leaders an¬ 
nounced a new setup, placing every area 
where American forces operate under a 
single, top commander, either of the Army 
or the Navy. Under this new setup the 
strategic air command, composed of strate¬ 
gic air forces not otherwise assigned, will 
also be responsible to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. This air command is in the hands of 
General Kenney. 

Cal Eldred, VI, and his wife have moved 
from Dedham to 22 Halford Road, West 
Roxbury 32, Mass. He is still mechanical 
superintendent for Hollingsworth and 
Vose, East Walpole paper manufacturers, 
and reports that "the news is a grandson, 
born on April 6 —- Calvin Powell Eldred. 
The maternal grandparents are Howard 
Fessenden'13 and his wife of Newton 
Center.” — All officers of the Marlboro, 
Mass., Chamber of Commerce were re¬ 


elected at the annual meeting on December 
9, including Johnnie Bigelow, IV, as 
secretary-treasurer. — At this mid-Decem¬ 
ber writing, we learn that Dick Gould, 
XI, director of the division of engineering 
and architecture for the City of New York, 
will be the featured speaker at a joint 
meeting of the civil and sanitary sections of 
the Boston Society of Civil Engineers on 
December 18, describing "Sewage Disposal 
in the City of New York.” 

On Thanksgiving morning, while in 
Worcester, I called to see Carl Barnes, VI, 
at a new address, as reported in last 
month’s notes, and found he had been 
employed by the Riley Stoker Company 
but hadn’t lived at 10 Lagrange Street for 
some time. From Fred Daniels, VI, Presi¬ 
dent of Riley Stoker, I learned that Carl 
had worked for them for but five months 
and left on April 26, giving his address as 
care of R. Gilmore, Route 1, Geneva, N.Y. 
Quipped Fred: “It looks as though he left 
here to go back on the farm." 

In conclusion, please reread Paragraph 5, 
Sentence 2, and then “write to Dennie!” — 
Orville B. Denison, Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, Gardner, Mass. John A. 
Heruhy, Assistant Secretary, 588 Riverside 
Avenue, Medford 55, Mass. 

1914 

Another month passes, and again it 
becomes your Secretary's sad duty to record 
here the deaths of two more of our class¬ 
mates. Harold Watson Nightingale died at 
Seattle, Wash., on October 20. Nightingale 
came to the Institute from the Malden, 
Mass., high school and was graduated from 
Course VII (Biology). His first position 
was as a sanitary engineer in the Panama 
Canal Zone, leaving to enter World War I 
as a lieutenant. After the war, Nightingale 
became an instructor at the University of 
Washington and then for eight years served 
as state sanitary engineer for the Washing¬ 
ton state board of health. In more recent 
years he had been consultant for Rayonier, 
Inc., and Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 
Nightingale is survived by his widow and 
a son. 

This fall William Henry Price and Mrs. 
Price went to St. Augustine, Fla., for a 
vacation. There, on November 21, Bill was 
seized with a heart attack and died. Bill 
came to the Institute from Chicago, where 
he was prepared at Lewis Institute. He was 
active in a variety of undergraduate affairs, 
being assistant publicity manager, and 
later treasurer, of Tech Show. In the field 
of athletics, he was a member of the fresh¬ 
man and sophomore baseball teams as well 
as playing on the class basketball team 
during his sophomore and junior years. He 
was a member of Delta Tau Delta. Although 
a chemical engineer,, his lifework was 
principally concerned with mechanical en¬ 
gineering, especially in sales promotion 
work. During World War I, however, he 
was associated with Walt Keith and Bert 
Hale at the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company at Akron in the development of 
gas masks. At the time of his death. Bill 
made his home in Chicago and is survived 
by his widow, a son, and a daughter. 

On December 5, at the Technology Club 
in New York City, Charlie Fiske ran one 
of his famous 1914 dinners. These events 
have become so popular that it has been 
decided to make them an annual affair. As 


many organizations meet in New York 
during the first week in December, this 
would seem to be a good time for our din¬ 
ners so that many out-of-towners can be 
present. Those attending this year from 
outside of greater New York were Jim 
Reber from Auburn, N.Y., Roy Parsell 
from New Haven, Ralph Perry from Tor- 
rington, Conn., Art Peaslee from Hart¬ 
ford, Peb Stone from Bridgeport, Atwood, 
Crocker, and your Secretary from Boston. 
Norm MacLeod from Providence was in 
New York and had planned to attend, but 
on the day of the dinner he was elected a 
director of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and was unable to break 
away from a meeting there in time. Chat- 
field and Whitwell had both planned to 
come into New York but at the last minute 
had to call it off (page J. L. Lewis). In 
addition to the out-of-town men, others 
attending were Affel, Aldrich, Crankshaw, 
Dickson, Gould, Isaacs, Ober, Owen, Per- 
ley. Spitz, Mudge, Mayo, Admiral Richey, 
Barratt, Russell, MacCart, O. C. Hall, and 
of course Charlie Fiske, who arranged the 
party. 

Lin Faunce had expected to attend but 
was unable to make the dinner. He had 
previously written that his son Jack was 
now out of the Navy and was in the insur¬ 
ance business at Cleveland, Ohio. His 
daughter Nancy has recently married and 
is living in Hartford, Conn. — Doc Root 
wrote that he would be unable to come to 
the dinner but that he is still a practicing 
physician. His three sons have all been in 
the service; one is still in the Army; one is 
now discharged from the Army after serv¬ 
ing in the Philippine campaign; and one 
was recently discharged from the Navy 
after long service. His daughter is a nurse. 
— A conflict of dates prevented Frank 
Somerby from attending. He is still very 
active in secondary school education in 
New York City. In addition to being on the 
faculty of Buckley School, he is active in 
school association work. 

Gilbert Wagner writes that after four 
war years at the Pratt and Whitney Air¬ 
craft Company in their engineering depart¬ 
ments at East Hartford and Willimantic, 
he has returned to Stafford, Conn., and re¬ 
established his former contracting business. 
He does not, however, mention whether 
or not this includes his former side line of 
selling and installing lightning rods. 

After serving five years, five months, and 
five days, Ralph D. Salisbury, a lieutenant 
colonel, is back in Ohio. For a short while, 
he was resident engineer on the Delaware- 
Ohio flood-control dam project; then he 
shifted to his present position in the con¬ 
struction section of the Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration. Although his headquarters are at 
Columbus, Ohio, his activities cover the 
states of Michigan, Ohio, and Kentucky. 

Alumni Day at M.I.T. will be on Satur¬ 
day, June 14. — Harold B. Richmond, 
Secretary, General Radio Company, 275 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, 
Mass. Charles P. Fiske, Assistant Secretary, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

1915 

Eight hundred and eighty-five dollars! 
Frances and I thank you all very much for 
this splendid wedding gift. To Virginia 
and Barbara Thomas, to the big committee 
headed by these two gracious ladies, and to 
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the 90 classmates who contributed to this 
wonderful gift, goes our deep appreciation 
for your generous and kind spirit. Frances 
and I are overwhelmed — many thanks, 
many blessings. 

At a class dinner including wives and 
held at Walker Memorial on December 5, 
Barbara and Virginia Thomas presiding 
at the head table presented us with your 
check. George Rooney introduced Frank 
Kanaly, our old freshman gym coach, who 
reminisced a little about the Garrison Street 
days. After all these years, it was good to 
see Frank again unchanged by time and as 
rugged-looking as ever. After one of Bert 
Bridges’ enjoyable dinners, Sam Eisenberg, 
in his inimitable way, presented Bert 
Adams, who entertained and mystified us 
with his usual delightful demonstration 
that his hands are faster than our eyes. 
With new tricks in his repertory he had us 
all on the edge of our chairs. Bert is always 
generous and gracious about giving these 
shows for our Class. 

Henry Sheils's daughters, Marjorie and 
Theresa, with Johnnie O'Brien’s daugh¬ 
ters, Loretta and Alice, as “The Musical 
Nymphs,” furnished lively music for the 
evening. The following wires from absen¬ 
tees typify the gay spirit of the entire party. 
From Louie Young in Pittsburgh: "I’m 
sorry I cannot be with you tonight. If the 
Class can be of any assistance in making 
Azel a model husband, you may be assured 
that I will back such a movement with 
every effort. I still reserve the right to kiss 
the bride at my first meeting.” Knowing 
Louie’s proclivities. I’ll need the approval 
of the Class for this permission, which is 
saying politely what I’d really like to say. 

From Speed Swift in New London, N.H.: 
"Greetings and best wishes to Frannie and 
Azel. Sorry I cannot be present as I should 
like to take movies of you two for the fu¬ 
ture generation." In answer to this, I can 
only remind you of Speed's famous artistic 
movie, "Help Azel.” From Harold Colby: 
“We regret our inability to attend class 
dinner and reception. Please extend to Azel 
and his bride, my wife Madeline's and my 
congratulations and best wishes for con¬ 
tinued happiness. Remember me to all the 
boys." From Tower Piza in New York: 
"Hearty congratulations and fond best 
wishes to Azel and Frances for lifelong 
happiness." 

The following 58 were present: Bert and 
Helen Adams, Bill and Marjorie Brackett, 
Bill Campbell, George and Eileen Collins, 
Gene and Shirley Eisenberg, Sam and Ida 
Eisenberg, Fanny Freeman, Louie and Sadie 
Gale, Abe and Haya Hamburg, Loring 
and Ruth Hayward, Clarence and Evelyn 
Hausen, Frank Kanaly, Clive and Mona 
Lacy, Anne K. McCarthy, Marjorie (Sheils) 
Maher, Archie Morrison, George and May 
Moulton, PeteMunn, Frank Murphy, Alice 
O’Brien, Johnny O’Brien, Loretta O’Brien, 
Wally and Ardell Pike, Gene and Ruth 
Place, George and Ethel Rooney, Frank and 
Mary Scully, Henry and May Sheils, Teresa 
A. Sheils, Jac Sindler, Ed Sullivan and his 
sister, Barbara and Virginia Thomas, Jim 
and Anne Toura, Fred Waters, Easty 
Weaver, Max and Catherine Woythaler, 
and Frances and I. Many chaps who could 
not come to the dinner sent congratulations 
on their return postals. It was a gay and 
happy evening for us, and we hope for all. 

On November 9, Phil Alger was mar¬ 


ried to Helen Jackson Hubbell in Bedford 
Village, N.Y. Congratulations and fond 
wishes to Phil and Mrs. Alger and all our 
best to them. An early notice in the New 
Haven, Conn., Journal-Courier says: "An¬ 
nouncement is made by Mrs. William N. 
Hubbell of this city and of Quincy, N.H., 
of the engagement of her daughter. Miss 
Helen Jackson Hubbell, to Philip Langdon 
Alger of Schenectady, N.Y., son of Mrs. 
Philip R. Alger of Annapolis, Md., and the 
lateCapt. Philip R. Alger, USN. Miss Hub- 
bell’s father was the late Rev. William N. 
Hubbell of New York. An associate profes¬ 
sor of chemistry and nutrition in the Yale 
School of Nursing, Miss Hubbell was 
graduated from Teacher’s College, Colum¬ 
bia University in 1917- She received her 
M.S. degree in 1928 and her Ph.D. degree 
in 1936, both from Columbia. During the 
years 1928-31 she was extension assistant 
professor of home economics in the New 
York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University. Mr. Alger is staff 
assistant to the manager of engineering, 
apparatus department of the General Elec¬ 
tric Company and a director of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers. He 
was graduated from St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md., in 1912 and from . . . 
Technology in 1915. He received an M.S. 
degree from Union College in 1929. From 
1917-19, Mr. Alger served as lieutenant. 
Ordnance Department USA, and later was 
major in the USR. . . .” 

As editor of "Scalacs,” the official pub¬ 
lication of the Southern California section 
of the American Chemical Society, Ken 
Kahn writes: “You are no doubt be¬ 
ing showered with congratulatory letters. 
Please add my best wishes, too. It is nice 
to know that you are now safely tied down 
and ready to become domesticated. I hope 
your new duties will not take too much 
time from your activities as Class Secretary 
because no class ever had so good a secre¬ 
tary, and no one can ever take your place. 
George Cunningham'27, H. E. Beebe TO, 
and I went over this afternoon to the in¬ 
auguration of Dr. du Bridge as president of 
the California Institute of Technology. We 
saw and heard Dr. Compton deliver a mas¬ 
terful address, and of course several other 
M.I.T. men were among the notables. At 
the reception following the inauguration, 
we had a nice chat with Dr. Compton. It 
surely was a pleasure to see him. I was sorry 
that there weren’t any other '15 men there, 
but we are having one of our hard winter 
rains, and at such times most people stay 
indoors. I thought you might be interested 
in knowing that some of us were there.” 
He sent an attractive booklet, published by 
the M.I.T. Club of Southern California, 
which lists 22 members of 1915 as living in 
California. • 

Bert Adams joins the grandfathers with 
the birth of Glenn Adams March on Sep¬ 
tember 29. The mother is Bert’s daughter 
Peggy, the father Eugene A. March'41. 
Another daughter, Jane, is married to 
George Toumanoff’42. Bert believes in 
keeping his sons-in-law in the Technology 
family. 

Don and Dot Perin of 29 Shattuck Street, 
Greenfield, Mass., write as follows: "Con¬ 
gratulations! We hear you are going to be 
married, and send the very best of good 
wishes, good luck, and happiness. Besides 
the illness that Don has, he turned over in 


bed and in some way broke his right arm in 
a compound fracture almost three weeks 
ago. He was very upset to think he couldn’t 
attend the class reunion. He is all in favor 
of the Boston Tech Club. Right now he can¬ 
not get out of bed, but we do plan to go to 
Boston as soon as he gets better. A five- 
year siege of illnesses, all serious, isn't 
much fun. Do you remember John Janson? 
He went to Tech, and we all lived over in 
Erving for several months. We had lots of 
fun while it lasted. Don was redesigning 
the machinery but of course overdid. John 
had a nervous breakdown. You have been 
so very kind to keep in touch with Don, 
and we want to thank you and let you know 
that it is only serious illness that has kept 
him from co-operating with your plans. We 
are staying with my family in Greenfield 
at present until he recuperates. I wish I 
could get him up to the Mary Hitchcock 
Memorial Hospital in Hanover, N.H., 
where he was operated on. He has been 
back for treatments several times but at 
present cannot leave his bed. This is only a 
note, but we wanted you to know how 
things are, and how much we appreciate 
your notices, and notes." We send our 
sympathy to Don and Dot with best wishes 
for his speedy and complete recovery. 

After the Boston dinner, Gene Place 
wrote: "Ruth and I both enjoyed being 
there with our classmates and their wives. 
We also enjoyed your speech and were 
sorry that it all couldn’t continue for a 
long time. There is certainly a spirit among 
Technology graduates in the Class of 1915 
that can’t be beat.” Gene is one of the ’15 
men who takes substantial measures to 
make our famous spirit unbeatable. At 
Frank Scully’s office Christmas party at che 
Scully Signal Company, there was a small 
1915 reunion consisting of Frank, Loring 
Hall, George Rooney, Jac Sindler, and my¬ 
self; at Sam Eisenberg’s office party, Sam, 
Henry Sheils, George Rooney, and myself 
— a hectic holiday period. 

It’s a pleasure to report that San Willis is 
now feeling better and has moved East to 
recuperate at his daughter’s place in Marsh¬ 
field, Mass. Shortly before that, Mrs. 
Willis wrote Barbara as follows: "This 
morning a bulletin arrived telling of the 
splendid plan to give Azel Mack a ’worth¬ 
while’ wedding gift. Sanford would feel 
very unhappy if he weren’t a part of this 
plan. Undoubtedly you know Sanford is 
seriously ill at St. John’s Hospital here. He 
was stricken two weeks ago today with a 
heart attack — a coronary thrombosis to 
be exact. For several days we were given no 
hope — the children all came on. However, 
Sanford's will to live is strong, and he may 
pull through this; but the future must be 
one of extreme quiet and rest. That isn’t 
going to be easy for him, I know. After a 
long siege in the hospital, if all goes well, 
I shall get him back East, where we can 
stay with Peggy in Marshfield for a while. 
I doubt that Sanford will be able to resume 
his work here, and we are both homesick 
for the East. We are still having special 
nurses. Our very best wishes for happiness 
to Azel." 

After 30 years of silence from 925 Am¬ 
herst Street, Buffalo, N.Y., Ben Lapp comes 
to life: "Receiving the pleasant news of 
your marriage was a sufficient shock to 
arouse me from my lethargy. I had given 
up on you long ago, which made the sur- 
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rise all the greater. I'm really very glad, 
owever, and send our best felicitations to 
you and your wife. I haven’t written or 
heard from you in a long time (it's not alto¬ 
gether your fault), ana so I’m out of step 
with your recent activities. Where are you 
located now, and what else is new with 
you? Things have moved right along with 
us, and we’re still at the same old stamping 
grounds, busier than ever in the face of 
mounting material shortages and a much 
tougher labor field. I became a grandfather 
last spring (Soph automatically became a 
grandmother simultaneously) when Evelyn 
had a boy. Evy and my son-in-law, Bob, 
are living at Hamilton, N.Y., where Bob 
teaches economics at Colgate. Marshall is 
attending high school, having been gradu¬ 
ated from grammar school last summer. He 
seems to be doing very well and is getting 
set for a career at M.I.T. I may call on 
your good services for a boost when he’s 
ready to go. I haven’t been in Boston for 
some time, but will look you up next time 
I go home. Soph mailed a parcel to you 
both this week, so let us know whether 
you’ve received it. Give my regards to the 
boys (who have probably forgotten me) 
ancl again, the best of luck to your wife and 
yourself. Let’s hear from you.” I was glad 
to hear from you, Ben. Thanks for the gift, 
and we hope to see you soon. 

With the gifts for the wedding fund, 
Barbara received many newsy letters, some 
of which follow, leaving more for next 
month. From Tom Huff, Management and 
Research, Inc., Primos, Pa.: "I want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate both 
you and Miss Clarke on your marriage and 
wish you every happiness. We sincerely 
hope that when you come to Philadelphia 
you will let us know in order that we may 
have the pleasure of returning the hospi¬ 
tality you extended me in Boston. I tried to 
reach you the other morning in Boston 
while passing through on the way to Port¬ 
land, but you had already left the apart¬ 
ment." From Funny Man, Burr Swain, 90 
Evergreen Place, East Orange, N.J.: “Con¬ 
gratulations, good wishes, and many years 
of happiness — I do hope that your new 
state of being will not stop those bright 
spots in the winter when you and your 
gang came on and broke up the routine." 

From Frank Murphy, 45 Virginia Road, 
Quincy, Mass.: "With my subscription for 
Azel Mack go my best wishes for Azel and 
his bride-to-be.” From Ken King, Du Pont 
Building, Wilmington, Del.: "I am enclos¬ 
ing a check for the present for Azel Mack. 
Please give the newlyweds my very best 
wishes." From modest Jim Tobey, 840 
Forest Avenue, Rye, N.Y.: “So Azel has 
fallen off the bachelor wagon at last, the 
old reprobate! Now he will be a long time 
catching up with some of us venerable 
grandparents. But the best of luck to him. 
I am, of course, glad to enclose a contribu¬ 
tion to the festivities, though we war vet¬ 
erans are poor men. About all we have 
gotten since we came back is welcome signs, 
which the boys can’t eat or live in. I sup¬ 
pose your mornings are fully occupied, but 
if you tune in on the Yankee network some 
Monday, Wednesday, or Friday at 9:30 
a.m., you will have the inestimable pleas¬ 
ure of hearing a really good radio program. 
It's mine." 

From Charlie Williams, Old Stone House, 
Spuyten Duyvil, New York, who cer¬ 


tainly did not give me much of a chance 
(but I fooled him, eh!): "I enclose my check 
for the 'help Mr. and Mrs. Azel' fund. It’s 
a grand idea, but this is one wedding gift I 
never expected to be able to help pay for.” 
From Louie Young, Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, South Boston: "Best regards! 
Here’s hoping we get a good collection for 
Azel.” Louie, it was a swell collection. 
From Andie Wardle, 10 West Elm Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill.: "Will you please extend 
for me congratulations and felicitations to 
that peer of class secretaries and a grand 
uy, Azel! We have not managed to get 
ack East since last we saw you in 1941, 
but 1947 may be the year — we hope.” 
From Doug McMurtrie, Bellevue Place, 
Gorham, N.H.: "In response to a recent 
letter from a large committee of the Class of 
1915, I’m enclosing a gift to be added to 
the many others for Azel Mack. I hope you 
will give him the collective congratulations 
of the out-of-town members." 

From John S. Little, 50 Canterbury Lane, 
Westfield, N.J.: “With my gift I send 
much appreciation of Azel’s work for 1915. 
I wish him all the luck there is in his new 
venture." Ernie Loveland has a new ad¬ 
dress, 1949 East 93d Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. From Clive Lacy, 261 Nahanton 
Street, Newton Center, Mass.: “Enclosed 
is my contribution to the wedding present 
for Azel. Thank you for your efforts on this 
job.” From Alfred Hall, 19 Locke Street, 
Saco, Maine: "The announcement of Azel's 
marriage was certainly a surprise. I’ve al¬ 
ways regarded him as a confirmed bachelor. 
Clubbing together and giving him a present 
from the Class is a fine idea, and I am send¬ 
ing my check.” From Wink Howlett, 22 
Scarsdale Road, Newtonville 60, Mass.: 
"I hope I’m not too late with the check for 
Azel. Why don’t you call us up some night? 
Both Kath and I would love to see you and 
your lovely daughter." 

From Ken Johnson, 2 Beech Drive, Nor¬ 
wich, Conn.: "In reply to your letter about 
Azel’s ’stepping off the deep end' on Octo¬ 
ber 25, I send the enclosed contribution.” 
From John S. Gallahger, 1037 Burnside 
Avenue, Los Angeles 35, Calif.: "It gives 
me great pleasure to acknowledge a debt to 
my old classmate, Azel.” From Henry 
Daley, 3001 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, 
Pa.:' ‘I am happy to enclose a check for the 
Azel Mack gift fund. Azel is such a swell 
chap, I know you will receive a generous 
response from the Class.” From George 
Easter, 2434 South Avenue, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y.: "Best wishes to Azel and the new 
Mrs. Mack.” From Fred Cook, 63 Bucking¬ 
ham Place, Lynbrook, N.Y.: "Enclosed 
is my check for our wedding gift to Azel. 
If you ever see Fanny Freeman, please 
remember me to him.” From Orton Camp, 
Waterbury 30, Conn.: “I am glad to enclose 
a check toward the wedding present for 
Azel. I hope you do get a big response from 
the Class.” From Loring Hayward, 18 
Crocker Building, Taunton, Mass.: "Azel 
told me at our class reunion that he didn’t 
want anything for a wedding present ex¬ 
cept cash money. Therefore, I hope that the 
committee will get him a bushel basket 
and fill it with small change." Loring, that 
$885 looks more like a ton than a bushel. 

From Henry Sheils: "My bit for a gift for 
that old goat, A. I don’t know just what 
we’d do if we couldn’t call on you, Bar¬ 
bara. I guess there wouldn’t be any class." 


From Harry Murphy, Massachusetts Engi¬ 
neering Company, Inc., North Quincy 71, 
Mass.: "Like Achilles, it appears that 
Azel does have a vulnerable spot after all. 
To him and his bride-to-be my best wishes. 
It truly is a pleasure to help Azel.' ” From 
Otto Hiebert, 262 Cedar Street, Corning, 
N.Y.: "Please add the enclosed to 'help 
Azel.’ ” From Ed Sullivan, 564 Fifth Street, 
South Boston: “It slipped my mind until 
how to contribute to that collection for the 
deserving old couple, and I hope I am not 
too late. I woula suggest that you buy 
something that would keep them warm in 
their old age, such as hot-water bottles, 
wool blankets, and so on. You know that 
when youth leaves we turn to artificial heat 
to keep away rheumatic pains. Best regards 
and hope to see you at the next meeting, as 
I understand it is to be ladies’ night.” 
These letters were all addressed to Barbara 
Thomas, who got a big boot from the per¬ 
sonal messages included from so many of 
her old 1915 friends. Incidentally, Barbara 
did a monumental and very creditable job 
in censoring and editing all these letters so 
that they were turned over to me ready for 
inclusion in the class notes. 

It’s sad to have Henry Daley's message 
of the passing of another classmate, Orie L. 
Hall, IV: "Once again, it becomes necessary 
to inform you of the passing of one of our 
classmates, Orie L. Hall, IV, from a heart 
attack on Friday, November 29, in Chi¬ 
cago. Orie had not been in good health for 
the last year or more — in fact, had to lay 
off for several months after his first illness. 
He had been with the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company since graduation from Technol¬ 
ogy — about 10 years at Hyde Park and 
for the past 21 years in our Chicago office 
as industrial sales engineer. I had lost per¬ 
sonal contact with him since he went to 
Chicago, except for occasional exchange of 
interoffice communications. He is survived 
by his wife, one son, and two daughters, 
also two grandchildren.” 

In addition to your generous check, 
we’ve received several attractive gifts from 
individual classmates which will enhance 
the welcome at our apartment for all of you. 
A graduate of the Garland School in Bos¬ 
ton, Fran is a good cook and joins me in 
cordially inviting any of you who get to 
Boston to come out for dinner. At least 
spend an evening with us and see what 
you’ve done to "help Azel." — Azel W. 
Mack, Secretary, 40 St. Paul Street, Brook¬ 
line 46, Mass. 

1916 

Since it is necessary these days to have 
a clearly defined policy respecting every¬ 
thing, your Secretaries have decided to 
adopt “Speak for yourself, please " as theirs. 
In that way a personal report from each 
member will appear (we hope). We should 
appreciate it if you could bring yourself to 
write to us first — if it is only a postal 
card to let us know how and where you 
are. 

For example, Barney Gordon comes forth 
with this brief but welcome information: 
"I am still tending my knitting, and I no¬ 
tice that you are still hammering away at 
your granite"; he adds, "When in Boston 
call COMmonwealth 3507.” 

Joel Connolly sends the following: "I 
have recently had the pleasure of seeing 
Aime Cousineau, commissioner of city 
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planning in Montreal, and Howard Green, 
Secretary of the Cleveland Health Council, 
at the meeting of the American Public 
Health Association in Cleveland. Both 
were looking well and Howard was doing 
an excellent job seeing that everyone who 
came to Cleveland was given every possible 
attention. In response to your inquiry 
about me, I am rounding out 21 years in the 
Chicago health department, where at the 
present time I am tne assistant to the presi¬ 
dent of the board of health, and find the 
work extremely interesting — never a dull 
moment. The honor of being chairman of 
the Public Health Engineers' Club of Chi¬ 
cago has been given to me. I have a wife 
and two children; the older of the two, 
Ruth, is in her freshman year at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., the younger 
one, Joel, Jr., is in the sophomore class in 
the North Park Academy in Chicago. I was 
sorry I did not get to our Class reunion last 
June on Cape Cod, although I did spend my 
vacation at Brewster, Mass., a little later 
in the summer. Why don't you have our 
next reunion in Chicago and give our mem¬ 
bers in the West and Middle West a better 
opportunity to attend?" 

A letter from Bruce Clarke runs as fol¬ 
lows: "Your question as to what I have 
been doing the last five years leaves me 
wondering. There was a war, as I recall; 
anyway the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
ut me under lock and key shortly after 
ostilities began. I was in a group publish¬ 
ing government manuals for the installa¬ 
tion, maintenance, and operation of radars, 
sonars, fire controls, battle announcing 
systems, and the like. The statisticians say 
our group published over 400 manuals in 
one year. Anyway, if I never see another 
manual, it still will be much too soon. My 
son, Robert, like the rest of his Class of 
'44, was in and out of Army camps and 
O.C.S., and spent 18 months in New 
Guinea and the Philippines. He returned to 
the Institute this fall to pick up the pieces. 
I am now in the process of doing the same 
at the laboratories; trying to help the pub¬ 
lication department catch up on the back¬ 
log of things held up for security reasons, 
or because all possible man power was 
being applied to war projects. In short, we 
are now reconverting for the Atomic Age 
— whatever that may be.” 

As a result of a secretarial request, Joe 
Barker forwarded some information which, 
concluding it was too lengthy, he asked 
that we edit, if space limits required con¬ 
sideration: "After a year and a half as act¬ 
ing president, I acceded to the request of 
my fellow directors of the Research Corpo¬ 
ration to become president and devote my 
full time to the business and foundational 
work of the corporation. My resignation 
from the deanship of engineering at Co¬ 
lumbia was accepted by the trustees as 
effective on April 1. The Research Corpora¬ 
tion, of which I have been a director for 
some 15 years, has its primary business in 
the manufacture, sale, and installation of 
Cottrell Electric Precipitators, the basic 
patent for this process having been given 
to the corporation in 1912 by the inventor, 
Frederick Gardner Cottrell (whose portait 
hangs in the second-floor lobby of Building 
10 at the Institute). The corporation is a 
nonprofit organization in that all the net 
income of its operations is reserved for 
educational and scientific grants, there be¬ 


ing no stockholders. A second aspect of the 
corporation's business activities is the man¬ 
agement of patents assigned to it for admin¬ 
istration by educational institutions as a 
result of research done by the staffs of these 
institutions. M.I.T. was the pioneer in 
establishing such relationships with the 
Research Corporation. In addition, it has 
accepted some patents from individuals and 
groups not directly connected with educa¬ 
tional institutions when the inventors de¬ 
sired to dedicate a major portion of the 
royalties to the objectives of the Re¬ 
search Corporation — grants for scientific 
research in our educational institutions. 

"It was this intriguing variety of work 
which induced me to leave engineering 
education, and I find even greater inspira¬ 
tion therein than I had anticipated. You ask 
about the family also. We are now living 
at 45 Beechmont Drive in New Rochelle, 
N.Y. My daughter, Beatrice, is married to 
a Tech man, Sidney L. Hall'43, and living 
now in Concord, N.H., where Sidney is 
employed with Textron, Inc., after serving 
as a flight officer in the Army Air Forces. 
They have a prospective M.I.T student in 
their son, Leigh Spaulding Hall, 2d, since 
both the grandfathers ana the father are 
M.I.T. men. My son, John, is now attend¬ 
ing Sampson College, after completing two 
years of service in the Navy. My stepson, 
Michael, is at home with us attending 
Iona School in New Rochelle. His intense 
interest in playing football is making him 
waver at this time between Notre Dame 
and M.I.T. as prospective colleges.” 

Sandy Claussen must be a good executive, 
for he replied very promptly, and interest¬ 
ingly, to a request for a little news. Here's 
what he says: "I have your letter of No¬ 
vember 12. More power to you in your ef¬ 
forts to keep the 1916 column in The 
Review active! I feel reluctant to write 
about myself when there are so many other 
1916 men in the Bemis Brothers Bag Com¬ 
pany (not to overlook possibly 50 other 
M.I.T. men scattered around in our 26 
plants in various parts of the country). The 
1916 list, I think complete, includes Chuck 
Loomis, XI, Tom Little, I, Dick Hunne- 
man, II, John Phillips, V, and myself, II. 
Chuck is manager of our Memphis plant, 
Tom is treasurer of Bemis. I little dreamed, 
when we Course II men were studying cot¬ 
ton mill machinery in second-year "Mech¬ 
anism of Machines,” that I should some 
day be directing the operations of four 
cotton mills and a textile finishing plant. 
As vice-president of the Bemis Company, 
that, in brief, is my job. 

"Recently, I was elected vice-president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. This is 
somewhat comparable to the American 
Petroleum Institute, the Iron and Steel In¬ 
stitute, and other similar national institu¬ 
tions. Incidentally, I noticed in the Journal 
of Commerce for November 18 that our class¬ 
mate, Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, was 
elected vice-president of the American Pe¬ 
troleum Institute at their 26th annual con¬ 
vention in Chicago. Congratulations, Bob! 
During the war, I took many trips to 
Washington as a member of various O.P.A. 
and W.P.B. industry advisory committees. 
Although I live in Wellesley Hills and ray 
headquarters are in Boston, I find it neces¬ 
sary to be on the rails about half the time, 
especially to New York City, the Midwest, 


and the South. This is not my idea of living! 
I am pushing 53 and have been looking 
ahead to that period of life when it would 
be possible to take things easier — enjoy 
life and leisure more — but it has not 
worked out that way. Company and indus¬ 
try demands requiring travel, conferences, 
hearings, and speaking seem to grow 
increasingly heavy. 

"Last summer, I fulfilled a long desire to 
take an offshore cruise which carried us 
around parts of the New England Coast and 
gave me some deep-water experience and 
an even greater longing to repeat. We had a 
32-foot cabin cruiser, sleeping four, fully 
equipped for comfortable living, although 
slightly wet inboard under heavy going. 
For a crew, I had three husky kids, includ¬ 
ing my older son, Gifford, who is 15 years, 
190 pounds, six feet, three inches, and 
headed for Tech in 1948. These are the 
recent highlights. ...” 

Howard Hands continues to call Welles¬ 
ley Hills his home; his son, Richard, is a 
sophomore at the Institute. According to 
latest reports he no longer rolls Edgeworth 
cigarettes with those brown wheat-straw 
papers. He says that, in October, Murray 
Graff was in the East on a trip from Denver, 
where he is connected with the General 
Electric Company. — Ralph A. Fletcher, 
Secretary , P. O. Box 71, West Chelmsford, 
Mass. Harold F. Dodge, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary , Bell Telephone Laboratories, 463 
West Street, New York 14, N.Y. 

1917 

We note that two of our members have 
taken on new responsibilities within the 
companies with which they are associated. 
Cornelius C. Coakley has recently been ap¬ 
pointed plant manager of the National 
Aniline Division of Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corporation. A native of Brooklyn, he 
started with the company at Marcus Hook 
in 1917 and went to Buffalo in 1923. He 
has been area supervisor of operations and 
assistant plant manager in charge of en¬ 
gineering, constructions, maintenance, and 
power. Evan R. Wheeler is now acting 
general purchasing agent of Western Union 
Telegraph Company. He entered the com¬ 
pany’s engineering department in 1917 
and participated in the improvement and 
development of ocean cable equipment, 
telegraph ticker systems and landline auto¬ 
matic telegraph equipment. 

Major General Hegenberger has been 
appointed commanding general of the 
Pacific Air Command. All his family have 
not joined him in Okinawa, however — 
his daughter, Geraldine, was recently mar¬ 
ried in Los Angeles. — Clarence Holt re¬ 
ports that his new vencure of offering a 
special guest service at Keene worked out 
as satisfactorily as he expected this sum¬ 
mer, and that he plans to expand operations 
next year. Until April first, he and Mrs. 
Holt will be at 612 23d Avenue North, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

The turn of the year brings the time of 
our 30th reunion even closer. We hope that 
as many as possible of the Class will join 
both New Englanders and those from dis¬ 
tant points at Wentworth-by-the-Sea in 
Portsmouth, N.H., in early June. — Ray¬ 
mond Stevens, Secretary , 30 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. Philip E. 
Hulburd, Assistant Secretary , Phillips Exe¬ 
ter Academy, Exeter, N.H. 
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1918 

This is a season of the year when the 
farmer traditionally sits beside his kitchen 
stove with the tranquillity of a contented 
cow, and reflects upon the snow silently 
delivering nitrogen to his hungry soil. As 
farming cannot be successfully pursued 
without fertilizer, so class notes cannot be 
consistently ground out without grist. 
But away with these people who say, 
“Now fellows, if you don’t write me, I'll 
have to chew the end of my pencil, so hurry 
up with contributions.” Grist should not 
be exhorted, or spooned out, or excavated 
with the eager, undismayed approach of a 
gravedigger. It should be brought to life 
with the cheerful bedside manner of a 
physician in the delivery room. This month 
it is to be quadruplets, whose news was 
born in the following order. 

On December 1 a post card from Orville 
B. Denison — that gifted troubadour of 
1911, that great and good friend of all 
M.I.T. men, that perennial entertainer at 
Freshman Camp — conveyed the news that 
our own William Chapman Foster was 
appointed undersecretary of commerce by 
President Truman on November 29. The 
only thing we resented, but record here 
nonetheless with the imperturbability of a 
gargoyle, is the Associated Press's calling 
Bill a “small business man from Long 
Island.” Looking at the phrase from the 
northeast, Bill must weigh 200 pounds 
(tubside wt.) if he weighs an ounce; and 
looking at the phrase from the south. Bill 
is president of the Pressed and Welded Steel 
Products Company. Whence this naive 
assumption that Bill is a small business¬ 
man? He was an aviator in World War I. 
We knew he would fly high. 

The second baby in this month's class 
notes is Albert F. Murray, who was saluted 
by Time on December 2 — a pious man en¬ 
gaged in a wholly impious business. Says 
Time: "Death rays missed the bus for World 
War II. ButtheU.S. Government took them 
seriously enough to engage a first-rate en¬ 
gineer, Dr. Albert F. Murray, to examine 
all suggestions. Recently Dr. Murray told of 
his experiences with the death projectors. 
First he decided that a useful death ray 
would have to (l) burn a half-inch hole in a 
four-inch plank in five seconds; (2) burn a 
six-inch live tree two miles away in three 
minutes; (3) kill small animals at 5,000 
feet in three seconds. Reason: anything 
milder would not be valuable militarily. 
He examined lots of death rays, which 
inventors claimed could melt rocks, kill 
animals at great distances. None met his 
specifications. Some were fakes; their in¬ 
ventors fled as soon as Dr. Murray hove in 
sight. Best performer: a heat-projecting 
gadget which, its inventor claimed, cooked 
a canary (in Spain) at 30 feet. But now, 
Dr. Murray feels, the death-ray business 
may be looking up. After V-J day, a prom¬ 
ising idea was presented to Government 
scientists. The inventor was told to con¬ 
tinue his work in private, with Govern¬ 
ment blessing. The new, encouraging factor 
is probably atomic energy. Chief trouble 
with earlier death rays was that no known 
source of radiation was strong enough to 
kill at a distance. But atom bombs do kill 
by radiation, mostly heat and gamma rays. 
If a method is developed to concentrate 
nuclear radiations into a narrow beam. 


death rays may be available to enliven 
World War III.” 

The third youngster born into this issue 
accompanies the beginning of respiration 
with a cry for recognition. Eli Berman has 
reopened his chain of radio stores, closed 
by the war. When radio itself was a strug¬ 
gling infant, he foresaw its tremendous 
future. In the early days he pioneered in 
manufacturing sets. With the knowledge 
gained from this practical experience, he 
set out to bring to the public the finest 
radios that could be obtained and since 
1922, when the first Berman chain was es¬ 
tablished, Eli has grown with the radio 
field. During the late, lamented interna¬ 
tional unpleasantness — when, as a matter 
of fact, relatively few people were wearied 
and disgusted by the fighting — Eli worked 
in the Radiation Laboratory located in the 
back yard at M.I.T. Now he's opened a 
new store at 71 Market Street, Lynn, and 
continues, with his brother, Leo, to grow 
up with radio. 

The last of this month's news babies is 
John R. Markham, a modest man if ever 
there was one. Indeed, our scout who fre- 

uently puts his ear to the ground in West- 

eld, reports that he enjoyed luncheon 
there one day with an engineer in the air¬ 
port business who said, “I have never met 
anyone who knew as much as Markham 
knows who was so modest about it. There 
are lots of college profs who assume a pose 
of intellectual superiority which is an¬ 
noying rather than impressive, but not 
John Markham.” 

Well, the four news babies are born, and 
they are all boys! — Gretchbn A. Palmer, 
Secretary , The Thomas School, The Wilson 
Road, Rowayton, Conn. 

1919 

Ralph Gilbert writes: “Next summer we 
can say, 'Only two more years to our next 
reunion.' By then (1949) there’ll be a few 
more grandfathers — not me, though my 
son, Robert, will be ready to enter college, 
and my daughter will be halfway through 
high school in 1949, our 30th year re¬ 
union." — Laurance M. Dalton sent in, as 
his present address. Liberty Mutual Insur¬ 
ance Company, 1122 Fourth Avenue, San 
Diego 1, Calif. — Lewis E. Hartman, who 
is with Miller and Hartman, 243 West 
Lemon Street, Lancaster, Pa., sent in his 
regards. 

Roger T. Hall, 2720 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington, D.C., sent his best wishes 
with the following news, “I am back at 
my old construction business on the old 
stamping grounds after an absence of four 
years on active duty in the Navy. Last 
spring they pinned a Bronze Star medal on 
my sunken chest for the fine performance 
of my men on Okinawa during that final 
campaign, so I feel well compensated for 
the interruption in my fortune-making. 
Except for Fred Hewes and Ted Saunders, 
who were associated with me at one time 
or another during my Navy assignments, 
I've seen none of my '19 friends for years — 
but hope the new peace will change all 
that.” 

Charley Chayne dropped a line from 3302 
Westwood Parkway, Flint 3, Mich., say¬ 
ing, "No news, just busy as usual.” — 
Dan Hall telephoned me in November that 
he is now with Singmaster and Breyer in 
the Graybar Building, New York City, 


and is working on foreign projects for 
them. — Cutter Davis has sent in the fol¬ 
lowing note: "The most important news 
of me and my doings is that I have sold my 
business, which, as you know, has been 
the manufacturing of speed reducers under 
the name of Winfield H. Smith, Inc. 
The new owners will conduct the same 
business with the name of Winfield H. 
Smith Corporation. I shall probably devote 
my business time to the Abrasive Shot and 
Grit Company, in Springville, a smaller 
business of which I am a part owner.” 

Benjamin H. Bristol, 28 Union Street, 
Foxboro, Mass., wrote briefly, sending his 
regards with the comment, "Work and 
more work."—Wayland S. Bailey com¬ 
ments as follows, “I am now a member 
of the Technology Faculty and feel very 
happy to have ‘come home.' It's the 
Mechanical Engineering Department in 
which I function — mostly Testing Ma¬ 
terials, some Applied Mechanics.” —The 
last address we nave for Henry S. Derby 
is Delta Base Section, Theatre Service 
Forces, European Theatre, A.P.O. 772, 
care of Postmaster, N.Y.C. If anyone 
knows of his present whereabouts, your 
Secretary would appreciate being informed. 

We received the following memorandum 
regarding one of our classmates: "William 
H. Bassett, Jr., after six months at the 
industrial college for the armed forces in 
Washington, is now commanding officer 
of the ammonium nitrate plant which is 
being operated by the Hercules Powder 
Company at Louisiana, Mo. Orders are to 
get the plant in full production as soon as 
possible so that synthetic ammonium ni¬ 
trate fertilizer can be shipped overseas to 
the countries that had their farming ac¬ 
tivities disrupted during the war years and 
suffered a loss of output owing to lack of 
sufficient fertilizer. The plant was taken all 
apart in 1945 and later transferred to the 
Bureau of Mines for an experimental syn¬ 
thetic oil hydrogenation demonstration 
unit. In July the transfer back to the 
Ordnance Department was completed, and 
in September water was pumped through 
the water plant as the first step toward 
complete plant operation. It was expected 
that ammonia would be shipped in Oc¬ 
tober." 

The following dispatch from Bremen, 
Germany, about Captain Carley H. Paul¬ 
sen was carried in the Boston Globe on Oc¬ 
tober 2: “Captain Paulsen, USNR, of 
Hingham, Mass., now stationed at the 
U.S. Navy’s Weser River base, has been 
notified that he has been honored by the 
British with the C.B.E., Commander of 
the British Empire, Military Division. 
The King will present the insignia to Paul¬ 
sen and other Americans, it is understood, 
at a ceremony in London. The award is in 
recognition of Capt. Paulsen's work in 
England prior to the invasion. He played 
an important part in fitting smaller craft 
for the channel crossing. Official notifica¬ 
tion came to Capt. Paulsen from Sir Henry 
Markham, K.C.B., M.C., Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and read as follows: 'Sir, I am 
commanded by My Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to inform you that they 
have learned with great pleasure that, on 
the advice of the First Lord, the King has 
been graciously pleased to give orders for 
your honorary appointment as a Com¬ 
mander of the Military Division of the 
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Order of the British Empire for distin¬ 
guished service to the Allied cause.' . . . 
Capt. Carlev H. Paulsen of Hingham is a 
Naval veteran of both world wars. He 
served in World War I as an ensign. His 
wife, the former Helen Sibley of this town, 
joined him in Germany the past summer. 
They have two children, Mrs. Edyvard 
Hastings of Wellesley, and David Sibley 
Paulsen, who served as a fighter pilot in 
the Pacific and who has recently been dis¬ 
charged from the service. The family resi¬ 
dence is on High Street." — Eugene R. 
Smolby, Secretary, The Lummus Company, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
— Alan G. Richards, Assistant Secretary, 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 62 
Whittemore Avenue, Cambridge 40, Mass. 

1920 

As a result of the thoughtful co-opera¬ 
tion of Don Carpenter'22, we have the 
news of Herb Dorr's untimely passing. 
Herb died at his home in Ilion, N.Y., very 
suddenly on August 10. He leaves his wife, 
Ailie, and three children. For a number of 
years he was with the Du Pont Viscoloid 
Company in Leominster, Mass. In 1940, 
he was made works manager of the 
Remington Arms Company's Lake City 
ordnance plant which, at the time, was 
nothing but a few lines on a few pieces of 
paper, but under Herb's direction became a 
full-fledged, high-production ammunition 
plant. He was repeatedly called upon to 
expand the plant until it employed a total 
of 21,000. In 1944, after the ammunition 
crises had been largely overcome. Herb 
went to Ilion as works manager of the 
Remington Arms plant there. He was suc¬ 
cessful in maintaining high morale while 
bringing about a rapid conversion to peace¬ 
time operations. Herb brought to his busi¬ 
ness career the same quality of leadership 
and teamwork that made him an outstand¬ 
ing track star and glee club leader at the 
Institute. His loss is sincerely mourned by 
the entire Class. 

Creighton Stanwood has been elected 
vice-president and manager of manufac¬ 
ture of the Great Northern Paper Com¬ 
pany. He has been with Great Northern 
practically ever since he graduated. During 
the war period he served on Office of Price 
Administration and War Production Board 
advisory committees for the newsprint in¬ 
dustry. 

A. A. Brown has lately been advanced 
to the position of assistant general manager 
of the Mexican mining department of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company. 
Dolly Gray is now living in Wilton, Conn. 
Erwin Harsch is back in these parts from 
Richmond, Va. His present address is 37 
Kenwood Street, Brookline. Alfred Peter¬ 
son is with the International Automatic 
Electric Corporation, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. 

William Welch is with the Furriers Cus¬ 
tomers Syndicate, 99 John Street, New 
York. Igor Zavarine is with Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., Bayside, Long 
Island, N. Y. Harold Seavey is president 
and treasurer of Seavey and Company, 420 
Boylston Street, Boston. I just met him on 
the street, and he has changed very little 
from 27 years ago. He ana Mrs. Seavey 
live in Braintree. — Harold Bugbee, Sec¬ 
retary, 7 Dartmouth Street, Winchester, 
Mass. 


V ‘jJ 

1921 

A report from the Alumni Fund indicates 
that some 20 per cent of our readers have 
not so far sent in a check to insure that 
The Review will continue to arrive. Al¬ 
though our average contribution is close to 
our goal of $15, the total for the current 
Fund is substantially below the figures for 
last year at the same time. We hope this 
reminder will make it unnecessary to write 
individual letters. 

By coincidence, as these notes were being 
prepared, the M.I.T. Victory arrived in New 
York with troops returning from abroad, 
a reminder that many of the 141 members 
of the Class who served in the armed forces 
have returned to civilian life. Most re¬ 
cently in mufti are Lewis W. Moss and 
Williston Wirt. Lew, who formerly was 
assistant engineer of the maintenance of 
way department of the New York Central 
Railroad, saw service abroad with a rail¬ 
way operating battalion and held the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. He is now in Chicago, 
where his address is 11148 South Union 
Avenue. Will Wirt, one of the two minis¬ 
ters in the Class, relinquished his pastorate 
at the First Congregational Church of 
Eugene, Ore., to serve as chaplain at an 
Army camp in Tucson, Ariz. Dr. Wirt's 
new address is 255 Center Street, Chula 
Vista, Calif, 

Of the regular Army officers, Raymond 
G. Moses, a brigadier general, has been 
given charge of the New England Engineer 
District. Before the war, he had been dis¬ 
trict engineer of the Vicksburg, Miss., 
district, and during hostilities he served 
as director of military supply for the Corps 
of Engineers. He holds the degree of officer 
in the French Legion of Honor. Henry 
Hutchings, Jr., also a brigadier general, 
has been assigned as district engineer in 
charge of the southwestern division of the 
Corps of Engineers with headquarters in 
Dallas, Texas. 

Word has been received from the Insti¬ 
tute of the death on May 10, of Loring 
Cavennaugh Creamer, formerly of Sor¬ 
rento, Maine, and Waban, Mass. Loring 
was associated with the Class in our junior 
year in Mechanical Engineering and En¬ 
gineering Administration. 

Hard on the heels of the announcement 
that John W. Barriger, 3d, had been made 
president of the Monon (Chicago, Indi¬ 
anapolis and Louisville Railway), came a 
lengthy essay in the Wall Street Journal 
quoting Jack’s modernization plan for 
making the line a major proving ground 
lor super-railroading. New equipment and 
improvement of the entire roadway are 
under way; new signaling and communica¬ 
tion methods have been adopted, including 
radio transmission between trains and way 
stations, teletypewriter service for dis¬ 
patching, and radar equipment for experi¬ 
mental use. The article refers to Jack as 
America’s youngest railroad president and 
says that he got there by way of M.I.T., 
the Pennsylvania, the Union Stock Yard 
and Transit Company, the Toledo, Peoria 
and Western, the railroad division of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, for 
which he was chief examiner, the Office 
of Defense Transportation, for which he 
was assistant chief for railroads, and Fair¬ 
banks Morse and Company, where he or¬ 
ganized the diesel locomotive division. 


His plans for fast mass transportation at a 
price by operating many long trains on the 
Monon at speeds over 100 miles an hour 
include the elimination of steep grades and 
sharp curves, modern rolling stock, self- 
contained electric locomotive power, and 
the stiffest rail the road can afford. Despite 
the expense, he contemplates substantial 
earnings on the capital stock through 
resulting increase of traffic and reduction 
of operating expenses. 

David O. Woodbury has added lecturing 
to his many varied pursuits in the literary 
line. He was recently the guest speaker at 
the Elmwood Women's Club of Providence, 
R.I., on the subject of “Your Life Tomor¬ 
row.” The New York Herald Tribune book 
section lists American Diplomacy in the Far 
East by Kuo Chou Li. 

Philip T. Coffin of the Aluminum Com¬ 
pany of America, served as leader of a 
round-table discussion of “Corrosion Pro¬ 
tection” under the auspices of the New 
York section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

. Manuel S. Vallarta was in this country 
most of last year as the representative of 
Mexico on the United Nations commission 
for the control of atomic energy. Val is a 
professor in the Polytechnic Institute of 
Mexico and has achieved international 
fame as a physicist and as a mathematician. 
A recent note gives his address as Puente de 
Alvarado No. 71-5 piso, Mexico D.F., 
Mexico. Donald S. Cheney reports leaving 
Wellesley, Mass., to take up residence in 
Hamden, Conn., at 90 Belmont Street. 
Hazen C. Pratt gives his address as 3216 
Idaho Avenue, Minneapolis 16, Minn., and 
Holland L. Robb a colonel, has been given 
an assignment overseas for which his 
mail address is Headquarters, XXIV Corps, 
A.P.O. 235, care of Postmaster, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif. 

George E. Farmer, communications en¬ 
gineer of the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., whom we share with 
1922, telephoned between trains in New 
York to say that his older boy is heading 
for the University of Tennessee this year 
and maybe for Bob Neyland’s Vols. The 
second boy is in high school. Our sym¬ 
pathy to Gef and his sister on the recent 
death of their father. 

Zam Giddens says that further contribu¬ 
tions are necessary to meet the needs of the 
Class Gift fund. Jack Rule is busy with the 
Institute’s architectural committee, and 
the war records are being checked. Prob¬ 
able costs indicate that we now have far 
less than the required amount. If you have 
not already contributed, send your check 
with a note to your Secretary today. — 
Carole A. Clarke, Secretary , International 
Standard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N.Y. 

1923 

You should by now have the Secretary's 
letter regarding the favorable position we 
are in for making an appropriate class gift 
on our 25th anniversary. I hope some of 
you will find useful the establishment of a 
25-year fund with Mr. Ford, Treasurer 
of the Institute, to take care of special 
categories of class members who may wish 
to participate in the class gift but have not, 
up to now, participated in the insurance 
fund. To the 137 members of the Class who 
have kept up their endowment policies, 
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special thanks are due, but there are still 
more than three-quarters of the Class who 
might like to get in on this 25th anniver¬ 
sary gesture. 

George H. Southard reports that he is 
back in Washington with the Patent Office. 
My last news of him indicated that he had 
been in the South Pacific as a major of En¬ 
gineers. — A release from the United 
States Engineers Office in Boston, says that 
A. C. Stewart, a lieutenant colonel, is in 
charge of the real-estate division, of that 
office, having returned there after two and 
one-half years in the southwest Pacific. He 
resides with his family at 344 Beaver Street, 
Waltham, Mass. 

Arthur I. Reynard writes that after 
spending the war years in the Radiation 
Laboratory at the Institute, he accepted a 
position with the Naval Research Labora¬ 
tory in their special electronic research 
division. He says that he has finally found 
an apartment in Washington and has 
brought his wife and son there. — Clar¬ 
ence P. Thayer is active in the affairs of the 
Dade County, Fla., Sanitarians. A clipping 
from the Miami, Fla., News indicates that 
he was scheduled to read a paper on food 
poisoning before this group in November. 

Richard L. Bowditch is president of the 
New England Council and was recently 
the subject of a Boston Traveler editorial in 
connection with his proposal for public 
education about the methods used by labor 
which tend by coercion to disrupt our 
economy. He appears to have in mind the 
development of a proper method of dealing 
with unreasonable strikes. — Several other 
members of the Class have been mentioned 
in newsprint. A Newspictures release of 
December 9 or thereabouts, shows one 
Class President, Bob Shaw, presenting an 
award of merit to two or three gentlemen 
responsible for developing a new pattern 
of theatrical presentation: the Ice Follies. 
This was made on behalf of the New York 
Museum of Science and Industry, of which 
he is director. — William Arthur Gallup 
appeared in a photograph in the Boston 
Herald on December 12, as a member of 
the committee from the Episcopal Diocese 
of Massachusetts which notified the Rev¬ 
erend Norman B. Nash of his election as 
bishop coadjutor. — Horatio L. Bond, 
Secretary, 457 Washington Street, Braintree 
84, Mass. Howard F. Russell, Assistant 
Secretary , Improved Risk Mutuals, 60 John 
Street, New York 7, N.Y. 

1924 

From our President, Bill Robinson, 
comes this message, addressed to the Class: 
"With our 25th reunion only a little more 
than two years away, each member of the 
Class of 1924 is entitled to a report of prog¬ 
ress on our plans. Your officers include 
Chick Kane, Vice-president, Bill Correale, 
Treasurer, and Frank Barrett, Secretary, 
and the four of us constitute an executive 
committee. Our class organization has 
recently been strengthened by four ap¬ 
pointments which I know you will wel¬ 
come, as follows: Nip Marsh, 1924 repre¬ 
sentative on the Alumni Council, Wink 
Quarles, Assistant Class Secretary, George 
Parker, class representative on the com¬ 
mittee for our 25th reunion, and Frank 
Shaw, class representative for the Alumni 
Fund. You will be kept informed of our 
class plans both by direct mail and through 


the columns of The Review. Your individ¬ 
ual suggestions on the reunion, or any 
other class subject, are earnestly solicited. 

I apologize for our shortcomings in the 
past and pledge that from now on we will 
be represented in every possible issue of 
The Review. Each member can help by 
considering himself a committee of one to 
be responsible for sending in to Frank 
Barrett or Wink Quarles one item each 
month. 

“In order to start the ball rolling, I 
submit the following news for this issue: 
Mac MacNaught, who is with McGraw- 
Hill and editor of Electrical Contracting , and 
Don Moore, who runs the Cleveland office 
of Liberty Mutual, and I had a very en¬ 
joyable three-man reunion in Cleveland. 
Don, as many of you know, had an active 
military service record and saw plenty 
of action before leaving the Army last year. 
He is still looking for a house in Cleveland 
so that he can bring his family here. Phelps 
Meaker did important scientific research 
during the war, also in uniform, and has 
rejoined the engineering division of the 
General Electric lamp department at Nela 
Park. Bill Cook was stage manager for the 
G. E. show which was produced for As¬ 
sociation Island Camps. (G.E. has owned 
for many years an island at the extreme 
eastern end of Lake Ontario, which is 
available for company meetings. This is¬ 
land was reopened this summer after being 
closed for eight years.) Bill Correale, a 
major in the Army Engineers, recently re¬ 
turned to New York from the occupation 
forces in Europe. The word is that he in¬ 
tends to continue his Army career for the 
present. If any of you is ever in the vicinity 
of Cleveland, I should be delighted to see 
you at Nela Park, which is the lamp and 
lighting headquarters of the General Elec¬ 
tric Company.” 

Wink Quarles, our New York cor¬ 
respondent and Assistant Secretary, writes 
as follows: "Bill Robinson was in town 
two weeks ago, and he and I had the pleas¬ 
ure of dining together. We naturally dis¬ 
cussed remote plans for our 25th reunion, 
about which you will hear much more 
and no doubt talk considerably yourselves 
... I am pretty busy with the Tech Club, 
trying to find new quarters, and am a 
member of the board of directors of the 
local Red Cross chapter and chairman of 
the Darien Disaster Relief Committee." 

A half-page story in the Providence 
Journal concerns “Inventor Bob Lawson” 
and the wide range of "intriguing mechan¬ 
ical and technical subjects" covered in the 
Lawson Products Company in Pawtucket, 
described as the most diversified plant in 
Rhode Island. — Francis A. Barrett, 
General Secretary , 234 Washington Street, 
Providence, R.I. William W. Quarles, 
Assistant Secretary, Hollow Tree Ridge 
Road, Darien, Conn. 

1925 

You fellows have an apology due you 
for the failure of any ’25 notes to appear in 
the first three issues of Volume 49 of The 
Review. Most of the items included below, 
however, reached me only in time for the 
December issue, had I been able to compile 
them. So, with my regrets for the delay. I'll 
proceed with the news. 

First, I must tell you of no less than five 
deaths which have occurred among our 


membership. The earliest of these is that of 
Charles R. Mize, a captain in the United 
States Army Finance Department.This took 
place on June 2, 1943, in the Philippine 
Islands (during the Japanese occupation). 
Captain Mize was stationed in Manila, and 
although we lack details, it is probable 
that he died while being held in a Japanese 
prison camp. 

Frank L. McDonough of 4 Fellows 
Place, Roxbury, Mass., died on November 
29, 1944. We did not receive word of his 
passing until late spring of this year, and I 
am sorry that I am unable to report the 
cause, or to tell anything of his career up to 
that time. Possibly some of his friends in 
Course IV may be able to supply this 
information. 

Only recently the Alumni Office was 
informed of the death of Leland R. Van 
Wert, V, on March 26, 1945. Beyond the 
fact that for a time he was associated with 
the engineering school of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, and that for the last six or seven 
years before his death last year he was in 
the employ of Leeds and Northrup Com¬ 
pany in Philadelphia, no more information 
is now available. If any of his associates at 
that company should read this, I would 
appreciate hearing from them as to his 
work with the firm, and the cause of his 
death. 

Bill Adams, X, died in Wilmington, Del., 
on June 28 of this year. His wife, the 
former Ruth Fries, of Newark, Del., kindly 
sent in the following information on his 
work and his interests, together with his 
family background: "William Hussey 
Adams, Jr., of Newark, Del., was born in 
Lawrence, Mass, on January 16, 1903, the 
son of William Hussey and Susan Sharp 
(Pratt) Adams, and died in Wilmington, 
Del., on June 28,1946. He was a graduate of 
Technology in 1925; he became technical 
director of the Haveg Corporation, Marsh- 
allton, Del., was a member of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, the Ameri¬ 
can Chemical Society, the Society of May¬ 
flower Descendants of Pennsylvania, and 
[the] national society of the same, the 
New England Historical and Genealogical 
Society, and the Lion’s Club of Newark, 
Del.; he was also vestryman and lay reader 
of St. Thomas Episcopal Church of Newark, 
Del. He was a holder of many patents in 
the technical field, and was a contributor 
to numerous technical publications." She 
adds that they had two daughters, Ruth 
Suzanne, and Elizabeth Starbuck, Adams, 
whose ages she does not mention; but since 
she and Bill were married on October 2, 
1932, both must be quite young. Let me 
here express the appreciation of the Class to 
Mrs. Adams, for taking time in the midst 
of her bereavement to supply Bill's class¬ 
mates with the essential facts of his life. 
And I also want to send the deep regrets of 
the Class with my own on the passing of 
the husband and father of this young 
family. 

John B. Franks, a brigadier general, who 
was deputy chief quartermaster of the 
Communications Zone of the European 
theater during the war, died on November 
13 at the Walter Reed Hospital after a long 
illness. The account in the New York 
Times, reads as follows: "General Franks 
was born in Leavenworth, Kansas. . . . 
In November, 1945, he was appointed 
special assistant to the Commanding 
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General of the American Graves Registra- 1926 to 1928, he was an instructor in Navy during the war years, with duty in 

tion Command. He received the Legion of Electrical Engineering at M.I.T. the South West Pacific. He is now employed 

Merit for his services in Washington as The following release from the Edison by the Green Mountain Power Corporation 
Assistant Chief of Procurement of the Electric Institute, dated June 10, concerns of Montpelier, V ermont, where the couple 

Resources Branch of the Quartermaster Alva B. Morgan, VI: "A. B. Morgan of will make their home. 

General’s Office, and received an Oak Leaf Darien, Conn., has been appointed assist- Here are two items for which we are 

Cluster in lieu of a second Legion of Merit ant managing director of the E.E.I. . . . indebted to Charlie Locke 96: Feliciano 

for his overseas service. . . . General Mr. Morgan has been the rate and power T. Roque writes from the Philippines that 

Franks began his Army career as a private consultant for E.E.I., heading both the he was chief chemist and assayer of the 

in 1917 after being graduated, from the rate and general service departments. In San Mauricio Mining Company when the 

University of Michigan. The general his new position he will assist Colonel war broke out, but that the war left the 

leaves a widow, the former Mrs. Ora Hicks E. S. Bennion in the supervision of the in- mine so that operations cannot be resumed 

of Jackson, Tennessee, and a stepson, Lieut. stitute’s operations and will also continue for about two years. He has plans for 

George E. Grimes. General Franks was his present responsibilities. A graduate of starting in the meantime a small business 

commissioned a lieutenant during the first M.I.T., Mr. Morgan joined the National of manufacturing varnish from several local 

World War and served overseas with the Electric Light Association, predecessor of resins which occur abundantly in his 

AEF. He received an M.S. degree from the E.E.I., in 1927 as an assistant engineer. He concession there." 

M.I.T. in 1925 and was graduated from specialized in codes and standards activi- Also the following: Pierre Wibaut, 

the Army Industrial College in 1936 and ties, representing the electric light and who is manager of the Cairo tramways in 

the Quartermaster School in 1937.” power group on committees of the Ameri- Egypt, says that their war work was less 

In concluding this mention of the deaths can Standards Association. . . . He was spectacular than the wonderful research 

of our five classmates, I suggest that we promoted to engineer in 1933, and later at M.I.T. With great pains the trams were 

pause a moment and pay tribute to our became rate and power consultant. He has kept running in spite of a shortage of spare 

friends, both civilian and military, whose acted as staff representative of the in- parts; and on special trams troops were 

recent passing is, at least in part, a testi- dustrial power, rate research, and postwar carried between the main Cairo camps at 

mony to the difficult times through which planning committees. Mr. Morgan is a the time of El Alamein, so that the com- 

this country and the world have just member of the American Society of pany had the satisfaction of feeling that it 

passed, and resolve that each of us will do Mechanical Engineers and the American was able to help at a critical moment, 

all in his power to prevent a recurrence of Institute of Electrical Engineers. He has I might add that if any of you are mter- 

war and desolation. served for the past 15 years on the A.S.M.E. ested in seeing what kind of equipment 

The next group of items concerns four Oil Engine Power Cost Committee, and is Pierre had to work with, you could look 

promotions or appointments of class recognized as an authority in this field. up the March, 1946, issue of the National 

members. A clipping from the Newark, From the Worcester Gazette of July 2 Geographic Magazine. In the upper lllustra- 

N J News contains the following excerpt: comes the following: Kenneth W. Proctor tion in color, Plate VIII, on page 324, is a 

“Herbert A. Lafler [VI-A, S.B., M.S., [II], formerly assistant manager of the street scene in Cairo, showing one of the 

1926] who has been plant superintendent Malden Electric Co., has been appointed trams. 

[of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- district superintendent of distribution [of From the Washington star of May 18 
pany’s] northern division, has been ap- the Worcester County Electric Company] comes this item: hlalcolm G Davis [IJ, 

pointed general plant manager. . . . Laf- with headquarters in Worcester. . . Mr. son of Herbert L. Davis of 1852 Columbia 

ler entered the telephone business after Proctor, a native of Peninsula, Ohio, was Road N.W., former auditor of the L . 0 . 

graduating from M.I. T. . . . Starting as a educated in the Malden public schools Supreme Court, will leave shortly to fly to 

student engineer, he has served in practi- and was graduated from M.I.T. in 1925 Australia in connection with engineering 

cally every field position in the telephone with a B.S. in Mechanical Engineering. projects. He is vice president and chiet 

plant organization. In 1934 he was made Following graduation, he joined the hydroelectric engineer of Gilbert Associ- 

district equipment superintendent in Jersey Malden Electric Co., as a student engineer. ates, Engineers, and has been working in 

City, and in 1936 district plant super- He became assistant electric engineer at New 5 ork for the firm. A native of Wash- 

intendent in Camden. During the war he Malden in 1927, assistant superintendent in ington, he was graduated from Central 

served for a time as assistant to the general 1934, superintendent in 1937, assistant High School in 1920, and from the M.I. 1. 

plant manager directing the work of pro- general superintendent in 1938, and general in 1925. 

tecting telephone personnel and property superintendent in 1939. In March, 1943, he The following story, which appeared in 
against the threat of air raids. Lafler lives was made assistant to the manager of the the June 14 issue of the Boston Globe, is ot 

in Maplewood.” Malden Companies. During the War he was current interest: ’ Dr. K. T. Bainbndge is a 

Last May the University of Illinois an- a member of the Coast Guard Temporary native of Cooperstown, N.Y., and gradu- 

nounced the appointment of Arthur L. Reserve associated with port security. ated from M.I.T. in 1926. [Note: this 

Samuel to its electrical engineering faculty. He has been living in Melrose with his refers to the date of his degree. He is 

The release continues: “Professor Samuel wife, Mrs. Dorothy Proctor, and their two officially a member of our Class, and was in 

will carry on research and development sons, Kenneth Jr., and Richard. They plan Course VI-A, which accounts for his re¬ 
work on electron tubes and direct the to reside in Worcester. ceiving his degrees in the later year.] He 

work of graduate students in this field. Theodore Herrick Butler was married on took his M.S. degree'in the same year. 

Since 1928, he has been active in the October 20 to Ethelind Chapman Reed of Princeton gave him an A M. degree in 

vacuum tube research and development Marblehead, Mass., according to a news 1927, and two years later he took a Fh.D. 

activities of the Bell Laboratories. . . . item in the Salem, Mass., News. The Rev. degree from the same institution. Harvard 

From 1928 to 1931, his chief research Don W. Condon, Ted's former chaplain awarded him an honorary A.M. degree in 

interest was the development of gas recti- overseas, performed the ceremony at St. 1942 after he had served as assistant profes- 

fters and thyratrons. Since 1931, he has James Episcopal Church in Woodstock, sor of physics from 1934 to 1938 and associ- 

been active in the development of vacuum Vt. The item continues: Miss Reed is the ate professor since that time. In 940 e 

tubes for use at ultra-high frequencies. daughter of Mrs. Charles M. Reed of became technical consultant of the Na- 
Professor Samuel was born in Emporia, Sodus Point, N.Y., formerly of Marblehead tional Defense Research Council. Dr. 

Kansas, and received the A.B. degree in and Washington, Penna. She attended Bainbndge was in charge of the actual 

mathematics from the College of Emporia Wilson College and graduated from the detonation of the first atomic bomb July 

in 1923. This spring the college honored University of Pittsburgh.” It further states 16, 1945, in New Mexico. He holds patents 

him with the S.D. degree. From 1923 to that Ted is the son of Mrs. Harry Butler on photoelectric cells, electronic multiplier 

1926, he was enrolled in the co-operative Sr., of Marblehead, formerly of Bangor, and electromagnetic pumps He is married 

course in Electrical Engineering [VI-A] at Maine, and gives the following outline of to the former Margaret Pitkin of Swarth- 

M.I.T. receiving the S.B. degree in 1925 his career: "Mr. Butler was graduated more, Pa., and they have three children, 

and the S.M. degree in 1926. He has taken from M.I.T. and the Harvard Business Martin Keeler, Joan and Margaret Tomp- 

additional graduate work there and at School advanced management program. kins Bainbndge. With Dr. Edward B 

Columbia University. Before and during He has been an employee of the New Jordan of the Research Laboratory ot 

his co-operative training he was associated England Power Service company of Boston, Physics, he constructed in 1936 a new 

with the General Electric Company. From was a lieutenant commander in the U.S. atomic scale for the weighing oi 
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individual atoms, known as a mass spectro¬ 
graph.” 

Alchough rather long, I am quoting 
nearly in full an item which appeared in 
the North Reading news column of the Law¬ 
rence, Mass., Eagle on August 1, interesting 
because it gives a good account of the 
only member of our Class, so far as I know, 
who has entered the ministry. It reads as 
follows: “Rev. Robert S. Stansfield [XV], 
former pastor of the First Baptist church 
will return to the pulpit ... (as guest 
preacher). . . . Rev. Mr. Stansfield's 
Christian experience has been most un¬ 
usual. He came to North Reading as Capt. 
Stansfield, a veteran of World War I and a 
director in charge of the youths at the 
Harold Parker Forest Reservation. He was 
an honor graduate of M.I.T. Through the 
influence of Rev. Elmer N. Bentley, pastor 
of the local church . . . Rev. Mr. Stans¬ 
field became interested in the religious side 
of young people’s work. Following the 
resignation of Rev. Mr. Bentley, Rev. Mr. 
Stansfield was accepted to lead the local 
church. He attended divinity school, com¬ 
pleting the four-year course within the 
space of two. ... He accepted [a] call to 
the Blaney Memorial church in Dorchester. 
From there he went to Auburn, N.Y, He 
was temporarily released by the New York 
church to serve as chaplain in World War 
II. He was among the group honored by 
the Northern Baptist convention." 

Two clippings have come in recently 
dealing with the activities of Tom Camp 
as a consulting engineer on waterworks 
problems. One is from the Cambridge 
Chronicle and refers to his helping find the 
cause of a series of water-main breaks in 
that city. The other is from the Middle- 
boro, Mass., Gazette, and tells of his being 
called in in connection with a proposed 
water system survey. From the latter paper 
on March 15, I quote the following brief 
account of his career: "Mr. Camp has had 
wide experience on water and sewage proj¬ 
ects in various states. ... He received a 
B.S. degree from Texas A. & M. college in 
1916 and an S.M. degree from M.I.T. in 
1925 [Course I]. He was professor in charge 
of sanitary engineering at M.I.T. from 1929 
until 1944, and is registered as a profes¬ 
sional engineer in Massachusetts, Maine, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. He is at 
present vice-president of the New England 
Sewage Works Association, and is a mem¬ 
ber of both the American and the Boston 
Societies of Civil Engineers, the American 
Water Works Association, the American 
Public Health Association and the New 
England Water Works Association. He 
is the author of 35 technical and scientific 
papers and discussions and has been 
awarded several prizes and medals. . . ." 

You fellows will note that most of the 
above items came from The Review’s clip¬ 
ping service. Although we are glad to have 
them and copy them, some firsthand news 
is very much needed — letters and mem¬ 
oranda from and about class-members. See 
what you can do, won't you? — Hollis 
F. Ware, General Secretary, P. O. Box 52, 
Godfrey, Ill. F. Leroy Foster, Assistant 
Secretary, Room 5-105, M.I.T., Cambridge 
39, Mass. 

1926 

To date, there has been a substantial 
number of generous contributions and 


pledges to the class endowment fund, in 
response to the appeal sent out by Eben 
Haskell and his committee. In terms of the 
total number in the Class, however, the 
number of contributors is still small, al¬ 
though it is hoped that when we have 
passed the inevitable time lag in a program 
of this sort, the Class as a whole will be 
more completely represented. Members of 
the Class who have questions_ about the 
endowment fund are encouraged to write 
to the Secretary, to Dave Shepard, or to 
Eben Haskell. 

We have word this month of several 
classmates concerning whom we have had 
no news for some time. Stanton West, who 
served as a major in the Army, is now- 
vice-president and secretary of the R. C. 
West Tool and Die Corporation in Depew, 
N.Y., and is living in Rochester. Malcolm 
Epstein, after service as an Army lieu¬ 
tenant, is with Scherck Richter Company 
in Jefferson City, Mo. Samuel Welch, 
whose home is in Chevy Chase, Md., is 
now administrative officer with the central 
radio propagation laboratory of the Na¬ 
tional Bureau of Standards in Washington. 
He was a lieutenant in the Navy during 
the war. Ralph Blake, port engineer with 
Boland and Cornelius in New York City, 
lives in Milford, Conn. Likewise residing 
in Connecticut is Albert Libbey, whose 
address is West Point Road, Stony Creek. 
Donald Dodge has been transferred by the 
United States Rubber Company from Des 
Moines, Iowa, to Manchester, N.H., and 
Paul Jewell is now with Flanner House in 
Indianapolis.— James R. Killian, Jr., 
General Secretary, Room 3-208, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1927 

We have received word of the death of a 
prominent and popular member of our 
Class. Warren D. Smith died suddenly on 
December 1. Upon his graduation in 1927, 
Warren entered the tar products division 
of the Koppers Company and was placed in 
a training course, in which incidentally 
Ray Hibbert and Bill Reed also partici¬ 
pated. Upon completion of this course, he 
went into accounting — statistical work, 
becoming an expert on International Busi¬ 
ness Machines and worked at Chicago, 
Follansbee, W.Va., and Pittsburgh. From 
1940 to 1943, he was with the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Company, but returned to 
Koppers late in 1943 as director of the 
budget department. He was a member of 
Delta Theta Delta fraternity and a graduate 
in Course XV-2. A widow and small daugh¬ 
ter survive him. The home address in 1942 
was Box 68, Bradfordwoods, Pa. 

Further word is now at hand concerning 
our reunion. The information will be sent 
to all members of the Class by mail, but it 
is repeated here as a reminder: The place is 
East Bay Lodge, Osterville, Mass.; the 
time is Saturday and Sunday, June 21 and 
22, but there will be plenty of space avail¬ 
able for those who wish to arrive on 
Friday, the 20th. 

Bob Wise, according to the Boston Post, 
has been named as director of the Interna¬ 
tional Association of Ice Cream Manufac¬ 
turers. He already held the post of president 
of the National Ice Cream Company and 
the New England Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. —John A. Swift, former 
chief metallurgist for the Billings and 


Spencer Company, is now associated with 
the Heatbath Corporation of Springfield, 
Mass., as metallurgical engineer and New 
England representative. — The following 
notice has been received from the register 
of former students: "James L. O'Dowd 
has joined the Cistercian Monastery at 
Valley Falls, R.I., — a very strict order 
which permits almost no contact with the 
outside world.” 

The general superintendent of Good- 
year’s plant at Silo Paulo, Brazil, is Larry 
Coffin. He has written to Alf Burley the 
following concerning his activities: "I 
returned from Brazil in the latter part of 
the year 1941, with the idea of settling 
permanently in the United States, but 
unfortunately the war altered my plans, as 
it has those of many others, and I have 
found myself back in Brazil, helping to 
produce as many tires as we can at the 
Goodyear factory in Sao Paulo. Now that 
the war is over, I hope that the oppor¬ 
tunity permanently to rejoin my family in 
the States will soon arise.” 

The Carolinas’ Piedmont section of the 
American Chemical Society recently elected 
Dave Truax as its chairman. Dave has lived 
in Charlotte, N.C., for a number of years, 
where he works for the Stein, Hall and 
Company, large starch manufacturers. He 
has two children, one-sixth dozen, as¬ 
sorted. — Those of you who read the 
magazine Product Engineering may have 
recognized Tony De Napoli on the front 
cover, in at least four colors. His present 
status is that of engineering manager of the 
Gray Manufacturing Company, makers of 
the Gray audograph, a dictating machine 
using vinyliterecords. — Your correspond¬ 
ent has returned from Europe and takes this 
opportunity to wish you all the best of 
years in 1947. — Joseph S. Harris, General 
Secretary, Shell Oil Company, Inc., 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 

1933 

We noticed in the October 29 issue of 
New York News Record that S. J. Hunger- 
ford has been appointed district sales man¬ 
ager for the nylon division of Canadian 
Industries, Ltd. — A note from Dave 
Nason, purchasing agent for the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany at Baltimore, reads in part as follows: 
"I left my insurance business in Boston in 
April, 1942, to come to work for Westing- 
house. After working in Baltimore, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia 
again, I was transferred in April of this 
year back to Baltimore. I am still living in 
Philadelphia and commuting daily between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. I am con¬ 
vinced that the ’Pennsy’ doesn’t have soft 
cushions in any of its coaches.” 

At a recent get-together in New York, 
Dick Valentine stopped in for a little 
while before taking a plane back to Cleve¬ 
land. He is presently in charge of the 
Cleveland office of the New Departure 
Division of General Motors Corporation. 
His work consists mainly of sales engineer¬ 
ing in that area. — A card received from 
Donald R. Neil, XVII, says in part: "I am 
now out of the Army and with Paul A. 
Straub and Company at 19 East 26th 
Street, New York City. We have been for¬ 
tunate in buying a home in Short Hills, 
N.J., and plan to make this area our perma¬ 
nent home.” 
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When last heard from, Bob Swain was 
still in Cairo, Egypt, with Trans World 
Airline, and Christmas cards have been 
received from him at that point. Bob 
McCormack is still with Raytheon in 
Newton. He had recently been down to see 
Emerson Norris. That’s all the news for 
now until next month. — George Henn¬ 
ing, Jr., General Secretary , Belmont Smelting 
and Refining Works, Inc., 330 Belmont 
Avenue, Brooklyn 7, N.Y. Robert M. 
Kimball, Assistant Secretary , Room 3-2.08, 
M I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1935 

We have word of A1 Boyajian’s signal 
contributions to aeronautical engineering 
during and since the war. On graduation, 
A1 joined the Army Air Forces Reserve 
and served for two years as a lieutenant at 
the Logan Airport in East Boston. Between 
1937 and 1939, he worked as a structural 
engineer for the Curtiss-Wright Corpora¬ 
tion in St. Louis, but took at least some 
time off to be married to Grace Nakashian 
of Wellesley in 1938. In 1939, A1 joined the 
engineering staff of the Republic Aviation 
Corporation, Farmingdale, Long Island. 
While with Republic, A1 has had much to 
do with the design of P-44 and P-47 
Fighters, and more recently with the 
adaptation to low-cost production of the 
Seabee, an amphibian for private flying 
enthusiasts. A1 is credited with a number 
of revolutionary advancements in aircraft 
design. 

Paul Panagiotakos, who remained at 
school to earn a doctor’s degree in chemis¬ 
try, has recently been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor at the Lowell 
Textile Institute. — Ed Dougherty, who 
served as a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy during the war, was married re¬ 
cently to Helen Murray Barrett of Trenton, 
N.J. Ed received a master’s degree from 
the Wharton School at the University of 
Pennsylvania after graduation from Tech¬ 
nology, and is now with Westinghouse in 
Philadelphia. 

Another and interesting wedding to re¬ 
cord is that of Louis Fong to Cornelia 
Wong of Shanghai. Louis served as a 
major with the Army Air Forces, and as 
an electrical communications officer was 
among the first American servicemen to 
land in China after V-J Day. It was then 
that he met Miss Wong. They were mar¬ 
ried in the Mount Vernon Church, Boston, 
this past November and are living in 
Peabody. 

Bob Madden, a former mining engi¬ 
neer turned metallurgist, received his 
honorable discharge from the Navy last 
summer and has become associated with 
the Kaiser Steel Company as superintend¬ 
ent of the chemical, metallurgical, and 
inspection departments of the Kaiser mill 
at Fontana, Calif. While in the Navy, Bob 
was a metallurgist in the Bureau of Ships, 
Washington. 

A terse change of address notice informs 
us that Wes Loomis is back at the old 
stamping grounds, Kansas City, his ad¬ 
dress being Loomis Advertising Company, 
20 West Ninth Street. Jack Tebbetts, 
George Morrissette, and Bill Fry are a few 
of many classmates who have bee >me just 
plain civilians again Jack is living in 
Wellesley, George in Pittsburgh, and Bill 
lives or works in New York City. The 


incoming mail doesn’t submerge me. How 
about it, fellows? — J. Barton Chapman, 
General Secretary , 7 Lalley Boulevard, Fair- 
field, Conn. 

1938 

Willard Libby who is now working in 
Rochester, N.Y., has become engaged to 
Rebecca Stribling of Pasadena, Calif. Wil¬ 
lard’s fiancee was in the first class of Waves 
to be trained and rose to the rank of lieuten¬ 
ant. Another November engagement of 
class interest is that of Doris Smith of 
Plainfield, N.J., to Harold Butler. Harold 
worked with the Petroleum Administra¬ 
tion during the war and later was co-author 
of the Surplus Property Administration’s 
report on the disposal of aviation gasoline. 

Jack Bethel is out of the service and has 
returned to Metcalf and Eddy, sanitary 
engineers in Boston. Jack was a major 
during the war in charge of all sewage 
disposal plants, waste disposal, insect and 
rodent control in all Army installations 
of the Second Service Command, compris¬ 
ing the area of New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. He was awarded the Army com¬ 
mendation ribbon and citation for ’’out¬ 
standing meritorious performance of duties 
as chief of the sanitary section, utilities 
branch, office of service command, Army 
Engineers.” 

Walter Nolan, who majored in biology, 
became business agent and organizer of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Operators 
of the A.F.L. During the war he served 
with the Army Counter Intelligence Corps 
and was assigned to the Manhattan en¬ 
gineering district which supervised the 
atomic bomb project. He is now preparing 
for law school at Boston University and is 
also a field representative of the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission, inves¬ 
tigating complaints of discrimination in 
employment in Massachusetts. —Tsung- 
Sen Fong, who got his master’s degree with 
us, is in charge of the chlorinated water 
supply for the city of Nanking, China. 

Your Assistant Secretary spent a week 
end recently with Fred and Polly Kolb 
and Frank and Eleanor Gardner. Fred is 
with Eastman Kodak, where he has been 
since he finished at the Institute, and is in 
the department of manufacturing experi¬ 
ments, a service department for Kodak 
Park. He is engaged in development work 
for motion picture film. The Kolbs have 
a little girl, Carolyn, who is now about a 
year and a half old. Frank Gardner is at 
the Pittsfield, Mass., plant of the General 
Electric Company in the metals section of 
the works laboratory, working on factory 
problems and development projects in 
metallurgical research. He has been with 
General Electric about a year. Frank and 
Eleanor have two little boys — Dick, 
about four years old, and Jimmy, who is 
two years younger. — Dale F. Morgan, 
General Secretary, Carbide and Carbon Chem¬ 
icals Corporation, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. Assistant Secretaries: Rich¬ 
ard Muther, 180 Elgin Street, Newton 
Center 59, Mass.; Albert O. Wilson, Jr., 
32 Bertwell Road, Lexington 73, Mass. 

1939 

We begin with some good news of Major 
Mel Rosen, who had formerly been listed 
as a prisoner of war; we find that he has 



been released for more than a year now and 
is well and attending the Artillery School, 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma. Joel Hoberman has 
returned to take up his residence in Malden, 
Mass. After graduation from the George 
Washington University school of medicine 
in 1942, he began his practice in that city. 
Last year he served as director of anesthesi¬ 
ology at the Gallinger Municipal Hospital 
in Washington; he is currently on the staffs 
of several Boston hospitals. The final news 
from press clips tells briefly of the engage¬ 
ment of Ames Bliss to Mrs. Ray Lofton 
Dudley. 

Harking back to the fall of 1935, a. 
bunch of us polar bears recently spent a 
most enjoyable week end at the Freshman 
Camp cabin at Lake Massapoag. Although 
we missed Dr. Compton’s pitching for the 
Faculty team, a fine reunion was had with 
several ’39 and near-'39 men. Bill Brewster, 
back from ’majoring’ in China and Wash¬ 
ington for a few years, is again with 
United Shoe in Beverly, Mass. Morrie 
Nicholson, soon to be Dr. N., is putting 
the finishing touches on that aspiration at 
the Institute, and Jim Laubach is with the 
Morley Company in Portsmouth (by the 
sea), N.H. Fred Kolb, Ken Bohr’41, 
Frank Gardner’38, A1 Wilson'38, Bob 
Olsen'35, and many more were among 
those present. — Stuart Paige, General 
Secretary, 701 Mill Plain Road, Fairfield, 
Conn. Robert C. Casselman, Assistant 
Secretary, 271 Cypress Street, Newton Cen¬ 
ter 59, Mass. 

1940 

It is with a great deal of sorrow that I 
must announce the deaths of several of 
our class members. Some of these have 
been withheld for some time, pending of¬ 
ficial action by the armed services. Charles 
B. Fodale, a lieutenant, missing in action 
since November 13,1942, has been officially 
declared dead by the Navy Department. 
Peter P. Bernd, a captain, as a Japanese 
prisoner of war was being transferred from 
the Philippine Islands, to Japan, and on 
October 24, 1944, the ship was torpedoed 
and sunk in the South China Sea, all on 
board being lost. Lloyd W. Nash, a 
major, was killed in action on December 
24, 1944. He was commanding a lower 
level group of bombers when he was shot 
down over Belgium. John van Schaick 
was killed in action on January 15, 1945; 
and John C. Ekeberg was killed in action 
on June 5, 1945. Arthur E. Frankel, X, 
died on May 16, 1946. 

We received a good letter from George 
Poliak, a lieutenant commander, which 
did much to bring us up to date upon his 
whereabouts and doings for the past six 
years. George writes, in part, as follows: 
"I was out in the Philippines when the 
war broke out and after going through the 
mill on Bataan, Corregidor, and some of 
the other islands, I finally got caught 
in June of 1942. I spent the next few 
months in various prison camps in the is¬ 
lands and in November, 1942, arrived in 
Japan. From then until September of last 
year, I was around the Tokyo-Yokohama 
area and later in the northern part of 
Honshu. After several months in the hos- 

f ital in Brooklyn, I was sent to Rensselaer 
olytech for a four months’ course in 
management engineering and am now sta¬ 
tioned at the Navy Department in Wash- 
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ington. I don’t know how long this tour of 
duty will last, but I expect to be here for 
some time anyway. Meanwhile, I have 
also been appointed to the Regular Navy. 
There are many tales I could tell about the 
past few years, but I am afraid that already 
most of them would sound like very tall 
yarns indeed. Some of my experiences are 
so very fantastic that I really don't dare 
repeat them. I ran into Hap Farrell on Cor- 
regidor in February of 1942, quite by 
chance, without knowing he was any¬ 
where within 10,000 miles'.” 

Early last spring, John H. Hollomon, a 
captain, was awarded the Legion of Merit, 
his citation being for outstanding services 
in the field of physical metallurgy as a 
member of the Watertown Arsenal labora¬ 
tory. He is now with the General Electric 
Company as a physical metallurgist in the 
research laboratory. — A. W. Schlechten, 
formerly head of the mining department 
at Oregon State College, who during the 
war engaged in research on zirconium with 
the United States Bureau of Mines, is now 
taking a position as chairman - of the 
metallurgical department of the Missouri 
school of mines at Rolla, Mo. — Robert 
D. Macdonald, who had been research 
engineer at the Battelle Memorial Institute, 
has gone to Cambridge, where he is in the 
Division of Industrial Cooperation at Tech¬ 
nology. — Jan M. vanSwaay, a lieutenant, 
was released on September 5,1945, from the 
Hitachi prisoner-of-war camp near Tokyo. 
He next proceeded to Okinawa, Manila, 
and Balikpapan in Borneo, and was finally 
joined by his wife and children, and is now 
located in Holland. —-James H. Boulger, 
Jr., has resumed his practice as a registered 
architect in Salem, Mass. —J. E. Fifield 
has joined the development and research 
division of the International Nickel Com¬ 
pany, Inc. — Milton J. Kaplan was at a 
German prison camp for 15 months before 
he was finally liberated. — Charles S. 
Godfrey has been appointed to the science 
department at Phillips Exeter Academy. 

The marriage of Alice Broun Thompson 
to Walter Happer Farrell took place on the 
26th of November in Nashville, Tenn. — 
Helen Hicks Stearns became the bride of 
William Rogers Stern on the 29th of No¬ 
vember in Waco, Texas. — Catherine Eliz¬ 
abeth Lyman and James Easby-Smith 
Warden were united in marriage on last 
June 23. —At about the same time, Ada 
Margaret Bausman became the bride of 
Chester B. Watts, Jr., in an Ohio wedding. 
On last June 13, Mr. Watts received the 
Legion of Merit for his part in developing 
radio devices and automatic flight-control 
instruments. — Christine Owen and Mal¬ 
colm Clayton Allen were married in Taun¬ 
ton, Mass., in July. — Last spring Alice 
Marie Sweisfurth and James E. Watkins 
were married in Philadelphia. — Agnes E. 
Hamblen and William H. Stone were mar¬ 
ried in November. — Marilyn Smith and 
Harold Hershfield were joined in marriage 
on August 11. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Bing announced 
the birth of a second daughter, Judith 
Elaine, on last Mother's Day. Since his 
graduation, Mr. Bing has been employed 
by the Eastman Kodak Company and he 
was recently mentioned as the recipient of 
two patents for the invention of coin¬ 
cidence-type range finders and invert-field 
range finders. — Mr. and Mrs. David 


Boysen Hoisington announced the arrival 
of Helen Bradshaw on last June 11; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Bittenbender an¬ 
nounced the arrival of Robert Piehler on 
June 20. — H. Garrett Wright, General 
Secretary, Garrett Construction Company, 
510 Sherman Avenue, Springfield, Mo. 
Thomas F. Creamer, Assistant Secretary, 
6 Berkley Road, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

1942 

Wilfred H. Shaw, XVI, has been awarded 
the Bronze Star medal by President Tru¬ 
man for his service in the Marianas Islands. 
The medal, one of the few such awards 
granted to civilians, was presented in 
Tokyo on June 29. Shaw has been employed 
since graduation by Hamilton Standard 
Propellers in East Hartford, Conn. — 
Richard C. Gibson, VI, received his ma¬ 
jor’s commission in the Regular Army last 
July and is now at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. — Donald Stein, XIII, was married 
to Theresa Carola of Great Kills, N.Y., 
on October 9. Don is a ship surveyor with 
the United Fruit Company. 

William D. Robertson, III, is research 
assistant in metallurgy at M.I.T. He has 
been research metallurgist for the Alu¬ 
minum Laboratories, Ltd., in Kingston, 
Ontario. — Arthur H. Pentz, II, who had 
been reported a prisoner of war, was lib¬ 
erated on April 29, 1945, and returned to 
the United States in good condition. — 
Wallace Murray, XV, is now assistant 
principal at the Bolles School in Jackson¬ 
ville, Fla. He is also teaching mathematics. 
Murray has been in Florida since his return 
in the fall of 1945 from more than three 
years overseas with the Engineers. 

Once again we repeat the request — 
please write in your news. — Warren S. 
Loud, Acting Secretary, Room 2-272, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1943 

I have heard tell that brevity is the soul 
of wit, but these class notes are not sup¬ 
posed to be endless wit! How about taking 
a leaf out of Stan Porosky’s book and fol¬ 
lowing his example? He says, "I have just 
received the December Review, and while 
I still have the urge, I'll write the latest 
news about myself.” Catch on? Stan's 
letter continues thus: "I arrived back in the 
States last July and went to work almost 
directly with the General Electric Com- 
any in Schenectady. I'm in the lighting 
ivision and am at present doing sales 
promotion work. Most important, how¬ 
ever, is my recent engagement to Lois 
Stern of Brookline, Mass. We plan to be 
married in February.” 

Talking of marriage brings to mind that 
Hans Walz and the former Vinnette Sim¬ 
mons were married in Poughkeepsie a few 
weeks ago. Vinnette is a graduate of Cort¬ 
land State Teachers College. The Walzes 
will make their home at 5 Maple Street, 
Glenham, N.Y. — It seems that Frank 
W. Bowdish has been appointed assistant 
metallurgist in the research department 
of the Oliver Iron Mining Company at 
Duluth. Frank has been a research engineer 
at the Institute for the last three years. 
We have also found that Bob Reebie is a 
captain and a C-54 pilot. He is stationed at 
Nicol Field in the Philippines, where he 
has been now for several months. Before 
this he was at Tachikana, near Tokyo. 


And so another set of class notes is com¬ 
pleted, but how about reading my first 
paragraph again? — Clinton C. Kemp, 
General Secretary, Barrington Court, 988 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

1944 (2-44) 

Your Secretary has been hounding the 
Institute for the past month in an effort to 
find out about all you men of our Class. I 
have been able to nig up some information 
on a great many of you. About 175 of the 
Class of 2-44 are at the Institute as under¬ 
graduates or graduates. 

Those of you who did not receive your 
degrees in 1944 but wish to affiliate with 
this Class must so state in writing to the 
Secretary of the Alumni Association. I tried 
to persuade the Alumni Secretary to classify 
all our original members as now automati¬ 
cally in the Class of'44, irrespective of when 
they get their degrees, but this proved be¬ 
yond my power. It will be necessary for 
each individual to inform the Institute of 
his wishes. For those of you who are still 
undergraduates and wish to join the fold, 
all that is necessary is to write on the card 
you receive before graduation, "Class of 
2-44.” I should like very much to get all 
the old boys back again, but I find that 
about 20 have already affiliated with other 
classes, perhaps because they didn’t realize 
that it is still possible for them to belong to 
the Class of 2-44. 

The following men will receive their de¬ 
grees in February, 1947, providing they get 
through this term: Alexander H. Bohr, 
William H. Botten, Henry C. Bourne, Jr., 
John E. Breen, William H. Brett, 3d, 
James P. Buchanan, William S. Buzzard, 
Norman H. Callner, Francis D. Carey, 
Dudley F. Church, William W. Clark, John 
A. Cornell, Robert H. Cummings, Arthur 
F. Dershowitz, Wallace P. Dunlap, Jr., Lee 
C. Eagleton, Henry G. Gastrich, Joseph A. 
Henrich, Jr., DeLoss Kahl, Jr., James E. 
Lewis, Jr., Theodore G. Loomis, Justin M. 
Margolskee, George J. Maritz, Raymond 
E. Maritz, Jr., Alvin A. Markus, Robert L. 
Meier, Wayne E. Miller, James A. Neff, 
Arthur F. Peterson, Jr., Egidio A. Picardi, 
Robert B. Pietsch, Bernard Rabinowitz, 
William S. Richardson, Charles W. Ricter- 
hoff, Theodore B. Roessel, Edwin G. Roos, 
Douglass E. Root, Jr., George Rosenblatt, 
Casper C. Schneider, Jr., William B. Scott, 
John R. Taft, Beverley B. Tucker, Law¬ 
rence J. Varnerin, Jr., Richard V. Wagner, 
Alden A. West. 

This next list contains those who are 
now working for their masters' degrees at 
the Institute: Richard Curry, Abraham J. 
Goldberg, Richard J. Kulda, Anne L. 
Lyons, Albert Madwed, Arnold W. Martin, 
Alan S. Michaels, Sam G. Morrison, Garry 
C. Myers, Jr., Harry S. Myers, Jr., Robert 
Nicolait, Richard B. Palme, Felix S. Palu- 
binskas, William H. Redlien, Jr., Peter 
M. Rinaldo, Geoffrey Robillard, Will B. 
Rodeman, James S. Ruoff, Joseph Shrier, 
Walter W. Turner, Richard M. Vail, Fred- 
man J. Walcott, Jr., Seth H. Washburn, 
Chester L. Woodworth, Garabed Zartarian. 

The following are additional names of 
undergraduates at M.I.T. who belong with 
those mentioned in last month's notes: 
Pierre H. Boucheron, Jr., Seth E. Bransby, 
John B. Breymann, 3d, Albert P. Brogle, 
Jr., David McC. Brown, Arthur L. Bryant 
(graduate, but now a senior in Course XV), 
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Charles R. Butler, Robert M. Byrne, Ed¬ 
ward Chalmers, Jr., Robert 1. Clarke, 
Robert V. Coleman, Pierre W. Dube, Wil¬ 
liam C. Engelmann, John O. Glendening, 
Robert M. Isaacs, John F. Johnson, Leonard 

B. Johnson, Robert F. Kratz, Jr., Jules L. 
Lobsitz, Kenneth G. Lucht, William J. 
McCurdy, John G. Martin, Raimund F. 
O’Brien, Jr., Herbert L. Philpott, Nicholas 
Prasinos, John P. Reilly, Harry D. Robin¬ 
son, Jr., GeorgeS. Saulnier,JohnT. Toland, 
Andrew M. Vallone, Lawrence S. White. 

Norman T. Knapp is at home now in 
Royal Oak, Mich., taking it easy until the 
February term here opens. He was a lieu¬ 
tenant in the Engineers and has lately re¬ 
turned from the Pacific. I ran across Dean 

C. Picton at the Theta Chi hang-over party, 
and he tells me that the insurance business 
has caught his fancy. He is taking a course 
at Hartford, Conn. Frank E. Carroll is mar¬ 
ried and back at the Institute, scheduled for 
graduation in June. He plans to enter the 
Graduate Course in Business and Engineer¬ 
ing Administration and get a master’s 
degree. I have recently been informed that 
Norman Beecher is now in the Graduate 
School, along with Franklin C. Loesch. 
Stephen Knight, Jr., is also back as a junior, 
taking up where he left off four years ago. 
He is married now and living in Brookline. 

William H. Brett, 3d, is married and has 
a baby daughter. Norman Sebell has mar¬ 
ried Ruth Horowitz, whose brother was in 
Course XVI. John T. Toland has announced 
his engagement to Dorothy Shaw of Seat¬ 
tle, Wash. John met Dorothy during the 
war, when he was stationed in that area. 
Jack Hardy has decided that the Army is the 
life and is staying in. At present, he is 
roping cattle down in Texas. Art Peterson, 
who is back at Technology, married 
Ronny, as you remember, and they now 
have a son. James Buchanan now has two 
girls in his family. 

Paul Nelson was killed in Belgium dur¬ 
ing the Battle of the Bulge, on February 5, 
1945- Langdon Flowers is working for 
Douglas Aircraft in California. Garry My¬ 
ers, who married before graduation in 
1944, now has a son and a daughter. Thomas 
Carmody, according to latest reports, is in 
the graduate school at the University of 
Delaware. Craig Williams is supposed to 
be in Japan, pulling in the dough as a civil¬ 
ian engineer. He got his discharge from the 
Army over there. Johnny White is attend¬ 
ing Law School at night in Boston while 
working during the day for his brother, 
who is a contractor. 

John Gibb, a junior grade lieutenant, was 
married in August upon his return from 
Pearl Harbor, to Ann Ward, a Cornell 
University graduate. Harlan Taylor, also 
a junior grade lieutenant, and Saunda 
Pease of Rochester, N.H., and Lasell Junior 
College were wed last April. Herb Graetz 
was married to Phyllis Moss last June. 
Robert K. McCandliss, who was reported 
missing in action, returned safely and is at 
present at the Institute in the Junior Class. 

Rijbert L. von Berg, D.Sc., has been re¬ 
cently appointed to the faculty of Cornell 
University, after serving with the Du Pont 
industrial engineering division since 1944. 
James Garrison, an ensign, was awarded 
his B.S. degree and commission in the regu¬ 
lar Coast Guard at the exercises at the 
Coast Guard Academy in New London, 


Conn., in June. Henry Cohen, recently the 
youngest U.N.R.R.A. director in Germany, 
has returned to the United States and duties 
as an instructor at City College in Brook¬ 
lyn. After fighting with the Ninth In¬ 
fantry Division, Cohen was discharged 
last January and joined the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
As commander of Camp Foehrenwald, he 
earned high praise from a U.N.R.R.A. 
spokesman. Pierre Dube was a member of 
an Army Field Team attempting to bring 
peace between the two conflicting factions 
in China. His wartime duties were in the 
China-Burma-India theater, and h e has 
been awarded a Chinese decoration. 

Nicholas Prasinos married Bessie Lingos 
early this summer. A1 Martin, XVI, was 
married in January, 1946, to Dorothy Carl- 
sen and is now living in Hempstead, Long 
Island, N.Y. Bob Metzger, a junior grade 
lieutenant, became engaged in June to 
Ruthe Craig of Wellesley and Katie Gibbs. 
At that time Bob was at Pearl Harbor on 
the staff of Admiral Hall, after having 
served 16 months in the Pacific as an intelli¬ 
gence officer. The wedding of Felix Palu- 
binskas and Lucille Sewell took place on 
September 8. Walter Masnik was married 
in July to Ruth Driver, a graduate of The 
Chandler Schools. Charlotte Mackelvie was 
married to Reid Crocketc in August, after 
having been on the faculty of the University 
of California. Robert Byrne was married in 
June to Margaret Bacon, a Wellesley grad¬ 
uate, and is back at the Institute after three 
years in the Army Signal Corps. 

Leo Cravitz, a junior grade lieutenant, 
has recently been placed on inactive duty 
after two years as a Navy medical officer, 
serving at the Research Institute in Be- 
thesda, Md. Ann Chapin of Salisbury, 
Mass., announced her engagement to Wil¬ 
lard. S. Little, Jr., of Newburyport last 
November. He is a former lieutenant in the 
Army, now employed as an industrial rep¬ 
resentative of the Shell Oil Company of 
New York. Doris Carter of Sharon, Mass., 
was married to Page S. Ufford, Jr., of Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., in Mount Vernon Chapel in 
Boston last October. Page has only recently 
been discharged from the Marines, after 
having served as a lieutenant in the South 
Pacific area. Norman L. Greenman is now 
back at Technology as a senior. He attended 
the American University in Biarritz, France, 
during the first part of 1945, when he was a 
corporal. Peter S. Hopkins, a major in the 
Corps of Engineers, has married Cynthia 
Redmond of New York. He served in the 
China-Burma-India theater and now is 
back at Techology as a senior in Course 
XV. He was released on V-J Day from Japa¬ 
nese imprisonment. 

Albert J. Seymour has announced his en¬ 
gagement to Janet Mary Smithe of Brock¬ 
ton, Mass. He was in the Army Air 
Forces and now is back at the Institute 
as a senior. Frank Davey is now a jun¬ 
ior grade lieutenant assigned to duty 
with the Naval Air Corps in which he is an 
instructor pilot and navigation officer in¬ 
structor. Sara Ruth Reid has announced her 
engagement to Michael Burlingham, who 
was formerly a captain in the Army Air 
Forces. He served in the southwest Pacific 
for 26 months. Rowena S. Beaudry was 
married the first week in November to 
William C. Sadler, a junior grade lieuten¬ 



ant, at St. Ann’s Church in Spokane, Wash. 
Bill returned from the Pacific last April 
after serving 19 months and is now sta¬ 
tioned in Washington. Marjorie Ann Des- 
Marais married Edward C. Chapin last 
March in Lakewood, Ohio. 

The following men were present at 
the Alumni Banquet held last June: Bob 
Arnold, Gunther Baldauf, Leva Coifman, 
Bob Cooper-Smith, Tom Dolan, Ed Eaton, 
Jim Gallivan, Rey Gamundi, Earl Hodg- 
don. Bob Jevon, Bob Johnson, Larry 
Lamadrid, Jim Mavor, Dick Mullikin, 
John Rockett, and Dick Whiffen. 

I have a card from Ken Rehler which 
states that he was discharged with the 
rank of junior grade lieutenant last March 
and is now employed as an electronic re¬ 
search engineer at the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation. His address is 1544 Richmond 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. A letter from 
Headquarters, United States Forces, India- 
Burma Theater, dated February 12, 1946, 
states that Alexander Bohr had been pro¬ 
moted to the rank of third grade techni¬ 
cian. He was with the Theater Headquar¬ 
ters Ordnance section. At present he is back 
at Technology. A letter from Korea, dated 
February 25, 1946, states that George 
Burdick had been promoted to the rank of 
technical sergeant. He was with the Engi¬ 
neers on occupation duty. Another letter 
from Korea tells of Bob Bartz being on the 
faculty of the newly-founded XXIV Corps 
University as an instructor and course 
supervisor. He is back at the Institute with 
his wife, Rosemary, and their daughter. 

A letter from Bob Ilfeld reports his work¬ 
ing for a year on the atomic bomb project 
at Los Alamos, N.M. He was discharged 
from the Army at Fort Bliss, Texas, last 
February. Bob married Winona Rosenburg, 
while he was at Tech and she was at Rad- 
cliffe. He is working for a Ph.D. in Physics 
at the graduate school at Cal Tech. A letter 
from Lew Tyree, dated last March, tells of 
his occupation duties as chief water purifi¬ 
cation man on Iwo Jima. His rank at that 
time was first lieutenant in the Engineer 
Base Depot. Last January, 1946, he was 
commended by the commanding general for 
his work in connection with water and 
received the Army Commendation Ribbon 
for this service. Lewis is now back at the 
Institute, striving to get his degree next 
June. A letter from Bob Schwartz tells of 
his marriage to Kathryn E. Handloss of 
Sacramento, Calif. He was recently pro¬ 
moted to the rank of junior grade lieu¬ 
tenant and is now at the United States 
Naval Air Station at Columbus, Ohio, 
where he is serving as assistant electronics 
officer. 

Robert A. Gillen is working for the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. He 
is down at Venezuela at the present time. 
Arnold Mackintosh is working for the 
Eastman Kodak Company in Rochester, 
N.Y. Harry Cumpston is also working for 
Eastman. Warren Howard married Louise, 
his Wellesley flame, and they now have a 
son, Peter. He is working at Schenectady, 
N.Y., for General Electric. Richard C. 
Maconi is now working for a construction 
company in New Haven, Conn. — Wil¬ 
liam B. Scott, General Secretary , 6 Army 
War College, Washington, D.C. Malcolm 
G. Kispert, Assistant Secretary, Room 
3-308, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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GIANT RUBBER-LINED EVAPORATOR 

Evaporator or Crystallizer for use in large Rayon Plant 
to recover valuable crystallized chemicals from pro¬ 
cessing solution, 10 / 6 // dia. 28' long. Lined with Man¬ 
hattan Acid-Resisting Rubber. Weight approximately 
30,000 lbs. Used under 29" vacuum. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST RUBBER-LINED NICKEL PLATING 
TANK, lined by Manhattan. Required 7 railroad flat cars to ship. Now in full 
operation with a large automatic elevator-type nickel plating conveyor. 

(Photo courtesy Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Company) 


RUBBER-LINED EQUIPMENT FOR METAL PICKLING PLANT — 

Spent liquor sewers, fume exhaust ducts and stacks, drain piping and fittings all 
lined with Manhattan Acid-Proof Rubber lining. For use in continuous strip pick¬ 
ling process in large steel mill. This part-shipment weighed 1 5 tons. 


Companies engaged in the chemical processing and storing, metal finish¬ 
ing, plating and related industries have contributed in making Manhattan 
the foremost Rubber Lining manufacturer. Manhattan Rubber Linings are 
widely used on tanks, filters, impellers, mixers, agitators and troughs, 
blowers, exhaust fans and ducts, dipping cages, vacuum crystallizers, 
pipe and fittings, and on other equipment in endless variety of shapes. 

Your 40-Year “Plus” at Manhattan 

\m Experienced engineers and technique backed by 40 years of applying 
rubber to process handling equipment (53 years manufacturing other 
rubber products). 

2- Development of a special rubber-to-metal bond that defies mechan¬ 
ical separation. 

3- Compounding that will not crack or oxidize regardless of tempera¬ 
ture changes and expansion or contraction of the metal. 

4- Utmost resistance to blows and abrasion. 

5- Enduring, dependable protection against corrosion and contamination. 

6 - Elimination of stray currents. 

7• Extra long service and safety with resulting economies in handling 
most active acids, acid fumes, alkalies, salts, dye solutions and other 
caustic chemicals. 

Protect Your Equipment — Lower Your Operating Costs 
Consult Manhattan on corrosion and contamination jobs. 
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% The General Radio Type 602 Decade-Resistance Boxes are 
universally accepted as the adjustable standards of resistance in 
laboratories where a wide range of resistance values is required. 

FEATURES 

• PERMANENT CALIBRATION 

• THOROUGH AGING 

• ACCURATELY ADJUSTED RESISTANCE VALUES 

• LOW TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENT 

• LOW INDUCTANCE AND CAPACITANCE WINDINGS 

• NO APPRECIABLE FREQUENCY ERROR BELOW 50 KC 

• LOW AND CONSTANT CONTACT RESISTANCE 

• PROTECTED WINDINGS AND SWITCHES 

• POSITIVE DETENT MECHANISMS 

• SHIELDED CABINETS —NO BODY CAPACITANCE 

• CURRENT-CARRYING CAPACITY ENGRAVED ON EACH DECADE 

• NINE SIZES BETWEEN 0.1 TO 111 OHMS AND 
1 TO 111, 110 OHMS 

• MODERATEY PRICED BETWEEN $30 and $80 
WE HAVE A FEW IN STOCK! 

Write for Detailed Information and Complete Specifications 

GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 

275 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Quadruple-leaf, phosphor-bronze 
switches with wiping contact. Con¬ 
tact surfaces ground flat. Contact 
resistance only 0.002 ohm. Cam-type 
positive detent mechanism. Entire 
unit shielded behind panel. 


Aryton-Perry windings of the 1-, 
10-, and 100-ohm decades on bakelite 
cards. 




Unifllar windings of the 1,000 and 
10,000-ohm decades on mica cards. 


BRANCHES: 90 West St., New York 6, 920 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, 950 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38 















